lantic Figure by 

Isenburger Ist 
Prize at Cor- 
- See Page 9 
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OIL COLORS 
TALENS & SON INC 


850 ecole anley acon Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Portrait of Mrs. Syloanus Bourne, painted by Copley about 1766. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


YEARS BEFORE 


JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY eal 


Your work deserves the finest colors .. . and since 1754. 
there have been none finer than Devoe Artists’ Oil . 
Colors! The very best pigments in the world, intensive : V 
research and close cooperation with leading American 


. ait sal N 
artists combine to make these superb colors uniform 4 4 x 


in brilliance and consistency . . . enduringly permanent. 
Ask your dealer for Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors . . . try 


F . : aaa” These colors are a combination of the 
them and see what a difference they make in satisfac- Gaest pigments thet con be hed ond 
tion and enjoyment. i the most desirable gums and other 


i i raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
(ae DEVOE BURNT SIENNA 


proven these colors will not harden or 
be Try this outstanding Color! Devoe Burnt Sienna solidify in the tubes. They will stay 


is considered by many famous artists to be the moist and pliable indefinitely. 

best obtainable on every count . . . brilliance, SR Sn en 
tone and mixing quality. In studio size tubes, oat calers mahes them veniily edaptable 
double tubes, and single tubes at your dealer's, sree for use in an air brush. There is no 
Or send 18 cents for a 42 x 4” tube to Dept. M-12, possibility of any chemical reaction 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 First taking place in the colors when they 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. are intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 

\ opaque white, an infinite variety of 

7 cs : beautiful pastel shades are made 
aa Yp 


aries available to the artist. 
--& 


OIL COLORS + WATER COLORS + PASTELS + BRUSHES TARS POR SETS LO. GN. + HOY VERE » CONES 
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Briggs O Choose one of 


these famous illustrators 


Austin 


Bundy ‘a 


Gilbert ™ , : 
Your favorite artist 


will teach you his successful 


Doha nos L money-making methods 





Stevan 


e) The famous artists and illustrators whose names 
appear here have developed an entirely new plan by 
Albert Dorne OI which their methods and techniques—the secrets 


2 of their money-making success— may be learned 


4 through home study. 


Fawcett CT] Each artist conducts his own 12-lesson course, 


presenting through comprehensive text and illustrations 





Robert 


his individual procedure in picture-making. 


You may choose the artist with whom you would like 
to study, take his individual course, and receive 
Helck [] from him individual assignments and criticism of your 


work, supervised by the artist himself. This unique 





Peter 


plan offers an opportunity for advanced study never 


before available through home-study courses. 


Fred @ P Ludekens LO These special advanced courses are open 


only to working artists and advanced students 
whose work qualifies them for acceptance. 
Pp k For full information send the coupon, indicating 
Al \ Parker UO 


your preference as to the artist with whom you would 


like to do advanced study at home. 
Clip and mail today 
Norman fy Rockwell C] 





Institute of Commercial Art, Inc. 


St ; 
i Box R-9, Westport, Connecticut 
vn Mkt Stahl OD 


Please send me full information about your Advanced 
Home-Study Courses. I would be most interested 


in studying with the artist whose name I have indicated. 


Von Schmidt 0 ak 


Harold 





e Whitcomb Co _CCiiity. zone, statei...00.0c0ccccccccscscseeeeeveve. 
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PAINTINGS from the "HUMAN DRAMA" by 


HOLMEAD 


Through April 16th 


BABCOCK GALLERY 


38 EAST 57TH STREET, N. Y. 22, N. Y. CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


Opening Exhibition 


CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH MASTERS 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


String Compositions Casein Paintings 


SUE FULLER | PETER BUSA 


To April 16 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 
32 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 22 


SIDNEY GROSS 


Paintings © Through April 16 


REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


(NEAR 54th STREET) 
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LOUIS CARRE AND CO., Ine. 


NEW YORK 


A Modern Vi TL 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Appraisal of Zerbe 


AusTIN:—All DIGEST readers, I as- 
sume, enjoy analyzing pictures. So do I. 
The color reproduction of Zerbe’s For- 
tune Seller on the cover of the March 
1st DIGEST gives us an excellent oppor- 
tunity for critical appraisal- with its 
subtle and complex statement; let’s in- 
dulge ourselves and study it—just for 
esthetic fun. 

Take subject first. A poor old man, 
weather beaten, life beaten, impotent, 
an obvious failure, is selling fortunes— 
the fortunes which he himself, in life’s 
battle, has been unable to buy. He 
sells, therefore, a product which he 
does not represent, an ironic situation. 
But—so do other vendors, and very 
prosperous ones, sell products they 
do not represent—in the pastures of 
charm, style, culture, education, ap- 
plied arts and many others; one need 
only glance through the advertisements 
of any prosperous magazine or news- 
paper to clip a hundred parallel ex- 
amples. The irony here so deftly ex- 
pressed, then, is symbolic; it has wide 
applications to the general life. 

This painting of an old man is not 
“sketched from the life” of a particu- 
lar posed model with its meanings cir- 
cumscribed by the immediate person- 
ality and its actual environment. It is 
not a physical mirror reflecting an ac- 
tual scene. It is not naturalistic art. 
It is a psychological mirror held up 
to human life. It is symbolism. It is 
symbolic realism. It is an artist’s idea 
of an aspect of life re-created and 
dramatized with that added intensity 
and effectiveness which only such 
dramatization, pictorial or otherwise, 
can give. The setting also is entirely 
symbolic, supporting the central theme. 
It stands for the battered elegance, 
apparently, of the unrealized dream. 

Second, take the plastic means, the 
design. Does this support the theme, 
is it an integral part thereof? To per- 
ceive the design better it is well to 
turn the work upside down. (I hear 
the guffaws of certain carping and un- 
perceiving critics.) Colors and textures 
are in very close harmony; the broken 
grays of the man’s face and coat blend 
directly into the grays of columns, are 
delicately contrasted to the grayed yel- 
lows of some pillars; the whole area 
is played against the stronger reds of 
the parqued floor and there in turn 
are echoed in the subdued reds of the 
man’s hat and sweater and the back- 
ground architecture. 

The yellows come to a focus in the 
ball climaxing its candle-like support. 
The grayed blue of sky is a foil for all 
the grays and warm color notes. Tex- 
tures interweave throughout. Spaces 
all work both as subject and design. 
The dominant space motifs on the man 
are the numbers—with their symbolic 
implications. 

There is profound meaning in this 
artist’s concept. Colors, spaces, textures 
and forms blend into a designed har- 
mony in their own right and integrate 
with and support meaning. A mature 
“modern” work of art is born. 


The Art Digest 
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Wendell L. Willkie 


Exhibition of Portrait Drawings 
in Color and Black and White by 


RUSSELL A. THOMPSON 


March 30 - April 13 


Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 











JOHN 


KOCH 


APRIL 4th TO 26th 













KRAUSHAAR 


GALLERIES 
32 East 57th St. N.Y. C. 







NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


presents its 


123rd ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


Second Section— 
Water Color and Graphic Art 


March 31st through April 13th 








National Academy Galleries 
Fifth Ave. at 90th Street, New York 


1 to 5 P.M. Daily 
Admission 25c¢ 






Hours: 









IRENE Paintings 


TOMASIC 






March 28-April 9 





GALLERY 
59 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19 


NORLYS 


April 1, 1949 
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Clarifying Assassination 


Sir: Just a note of thanks for clarifying 
the issues so well in your editorial “Assas- 
sination by Implication” in the last issue 
of the ArT DIGEST. 

—Yasuo KUNIYOSHI, New York. 


Wants Some Answers 


Sir: Regarding Mabel Hutchinson’s let- 
ter of Feb. 15, I would like to ask as an 
art student how it could be possible for 
any primitive to be sophisticated, as the 
definition of the word is “artificial—not 
genuine—lacking in natural simplicity— 
worldly wise.” Also, how could the mak- 
ers of African Masks be aesthetic, when 
apparently they set out to horrify or ex- 
press their terror before the forces of 
nature, and the word is given in the dic- 
tionary as “relating to the perception of 
the beautiful, especially in art.” Aesthe- 
tics is defined as “the science which seeks 
to determine the canons of taste upon 
which criticism of the arts is based.” Now 
just where would a remote African maker 
of masks get either sophistication or 
aesthetics? 

—J. R. McGuasson, Benton, Ill. 


Taken for Granted 


Sir: I suppose we take the DIGEST too 
much for granted, but that is really a 
great compliment. It is hard to imagine 
getting along without it; it is doing its 
job superbly. 

—HEnry C. Pitz, Philadelphia. 


Return to Nature’s Beauty 


Sir: I value the ArT DIGEST, but I earn- 
estly hope that the time is not far distant 
when artists will return to serious study, 
and the interpretation of nature’s beauty 
and truth. 

—ELIZABETH F. SHIELDS, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Real Values 


Sir: I have always enjoyed the DIGEST 
and thought you showed both sides of the 
modern versus conservative art movement. 
I do hope real values. will return. with 
renewed vigor. 

—EMMaA Forpyce SwIiFrt, New York City. 


Watercolors and 
Drawings 


by 
ARTHUR K. D. 


HEALY 


Through April 9 


MACBETH GALLERY 
I 1 East 57th St., New York City 


WATERCOLORS BY 


JOHN 


WHORF 


‘April 4-23 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 E. 57th St.. New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 





GEORGES de BRAUX, ine. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


1718 Leeust Street PHILADELPHIA 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


POUGNY 


Through April 16 


14 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


Watercolors by Dong 


KINGMAN 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES .w: Medison Aven thet. 87 458 Sts.) N. Y. 


Announcing the opening of the 


STEPHEN SILAGY GALLERIES 


2508 Cedar Springs Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


FEATURING MODERN FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
Monthly Exhibition by FINE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING 


MODERN FRENGH PAINTINGS 
PERL 


GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS 


32 East 58 Street, New York 


APRIL 4-23 
LAUREL GALLERY « 108 E. 57, N. Y. C. 


NORDFELDT 


Through April 23 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY, 121 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


RECENT OILS 


KAHLIL GIBRAN 


MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY ¢ 16 West 57 St.,N. Y. C. = 


Through April 23 | 


Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—The National Orange 
Show, a 10-day doing which takes 


_ place annually in San Bernardino to 


celebrate California’s citrus fruit, this 
year added (besides Olsen and Johnson 
in Hellzapoppin’) its first attempt at 
a Southern California art exhibition. 
It was a spotty selection the public 
saw from March 10 to 20, but much 
better than the early displays staged 
by the now excellent Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Fair art section under Millard 
Sheets, who, with Rico Lebrun and F. 
Tolles Chamberlain, formed the jury 
of awards at San Bernardino. The trio 
pinned a flock of blue, red and white 
ribbons to honored exhibits. 

They also put gold ribbons, repre- 
senting purchase prizes totaling $550, 
on Reservoir, a dull painting by Shel- 
don Horton, a pupil of Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, who has just opened an art school 
in Claremont where he, Sheets and 
McFee all live; Polygamy, a handsome 
wood sculpture of three troubled heads 
(one is a man) by Guy L. Miller, Jr., 
and Sunday at the Beach, a modest 
watercolor by Sadamitsu Fujita. 

A sharp difference of opinion be- 
tween the Los Angeles Art Directors 
Club President, Roland L. Baum, who 
is top man for Rexall Drug Co., and 
myself and Kenneth Ross as critics, 
developed from our reviews of the club’s 
fourth annual exhibition of West Coast 
advertising and editorial art, held last 
month at A.A.A., Beverly Hills. Ross, 
who served on the show’s jury of 
awards, dismissed the display in two 
late, disparaging paragraphs. I used 
up 11 inches of Los Angeles Times 
space to say it swamped quality with 
quantity and repetitious corn, rubbing 
salt in the wound by citing the New 
York Art Directors Club show, brought 
here last year by Art Center School, 
and the San Francisco Advertising 
Club’s artist group show, brought to 
the same place, as better deals. 

These wrung hurt letters from Mr. 
Baum which got huge, though still 
adverse, publicity from Ross and my- 
self. I said the show looked “like a 
4918 mail order catalogue.” Thinking 
it over, I should have said 1890! It 
just might be that next year’s show 
will be less corny. Meanwhile Art Cen- 
ter is to bring the complete 1949 New 
York show here as soon as it closes in 
Manhattan. 


* * ok 

The James Vigeveno Galleries are 
offering their 100th exhibition, “Small 
Paintings by Great Masters,” to April 
15. It consists of works by 27 French 
painters from Renoir to Soutine. All 
the big names are there. 

Eugene Berman has a large show of 
drawings and watercolors, many on 
Mexican scenes, at AAA, Beverly Hills. 
Ernst Freed, the lively experimenter 
with combined intaglio print mediums, 
is exhibiting at the Fraymart Gallery 
to April 6. During March the Cowie 
Galleries featured vigorous watercolors 
of Mexican towns and villages by 
Leonard Brooks, Canadian artist now 
teaching in Mexico. 

Donatello’s San Ludovico is at the 

[Please turn to page 37] 
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Tribute to Dwight Kirsch 


A’ LINCOLN, in the center of Nebraska’s flat, rich farm- 

land country, just honor was paid on the evening of 
March 19 to a quiet, unassuming man who had built one of 
the finest collections of contemporary American art in the 
nation—housed in Morrill Hall on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Dwight Kirsch was rounding out a 
quarter century of distinguished service on the University’s 
art staff, and a group of art lovers, conscious of his vast 
contribution, took the opportunity to voice tribute to the 
man and his achievement. Modestly, Kirsch accepted the 
praise in the same quiet manner with which he had faced 
an inadequate budget and the traditional opposition to any 
leader with progressive ideas. 

As he stood before the 200 assembled guests, including 
many high-ranking leaders of the art world, Dwight Kirsch 
must have realized that his 25 years of devotion to unselfish 
service had not been wasted. He had brought to living reality 
in Lincoln an artistic project that has long been only a dream 
to most American universities and their communities. 

Largely to him, both as teacher and gallery director, must 
go credit for the development of the vital and far-seeing 
Nebraska art program, now nationally regarded as a model 
after which many similar art institutions are being patterned. 

Added to the eulogies tendered him by dinner guests were 
more than a hundred telegrams and letters from museum 
directors, educators, artists, critics and art dealers through- 
out the nation. Eugene Kingman, director of the neighboring 
Joslyn Museum in Omaha, was principal speaker, and Mur- 
ray Turnbull presented gifts on behalf of the art alumni. 

Dwight Kirsch came to the University of Nebraska as a 
member of the art faculty in 1924. Since 1931 he has served 
as director of the art galleries and until 1947 was chairman 
of the art department. Under his leadership, conspicuously 
free from pretentiousness, the university’s art school has 
come to be considered one of the best of its kind. 

The Nebraska collection was made possible through funds 
bequeathed by Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hall, former Lincoln 
residents, and through purchases made annually by the 
Nebraska Art Association. The latter group also provides 
the means for an annual exhibition, national in scope and 
formed under the guidance of Professor Kirsch. It is from 
such exhibitions that yearly purchases are made for the 
permanent collection. Now numbering more than 170 items, 
the collection contains examples of many of America’s fore- 
most contemporary artists, and is distinguished for its uni- 
form high quality, progressive viewpoint and discriminating 
impartiality. 

Excerpts from a few of the telegrams sent Kirsch will 
tell the story of his accomplishment far better than a “seed 
catalogue” of names and titles in the collection. 

Lioyp GoopricH :—“You have built up Nebraska’s annual 
exhibitions into one of the important regular events in the 
American art world. In the collection which you have helped 
to form you have created one of the leading collections of 
American art, marked by liberalism, balance and a broad 
viewpoint.” 

Lester LoncmMan:—“We who are engaged in a similar 
endeavor recognize that what you have done would not have 
been accomplished without many difficulties, and so on this 
occasion we salute you from the University of Iowa. We 
eypress our profound admiration.” 
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Henry VARNUM Poor:—“From his lookout in Nebraska, 
Dwight Kirsch has seen clearly, with honesty and under- 
standing, all that is going on in our confused and exciting 
world of painting. This, that he has made happen in Ne- 
braska, with others following the same general pattern 
through the whole country, is about the most healthy thing 
in the whole picture of contemporary American art.” 

ELizaBETH S. Navas:—“I know many leaders in the field 
of fine arts, none of whom surpasses and few equal you 
in the understanding and meaning of art.” 

Henry Hope:—“You have done a unique job in devel- 
oping art appreciation and giving it real meaning in your 
community. 

PauL PaRKER:—“It is surely redundant to point out that 
the success of such art departments as those at Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and many others are in no small 
measure due to your earlier efforts for the good cause.” 

Thus, just as George Rogers Clark led his tattered frontiers- 
men to extend the boundaries of the original thirteen colonies 
beyond the Appalachians, Dwight Kirsch has labored to 
spread art appreciation from the narrow Atlantic seaboard 
into the Midwestern heart of the nation. He has not been 
alone in his crusade, but that Saturday night in Lincoln was 
the apt time to applaud a job well done. After all, 25 years 
is a big hunk to take out of any man’s life, even if those 
years have been given to a labor of love. 


To Dwight Kirsch: “Skoal!” 


* * * 


“Wasms” Not “Isms”:—The last show which Gordon 
Washburn organized before he announced his resignation 
from the directorship of the Rhode Island Museum of Art, 
devoted to an intelligent explanation of the “Isms” in art, 
was a great success. More than 6,000, not counting the 
museum’s students, attended during the first few days, and 
a second edition of the instructive catalogue was soon ex- 
hausted. Writes Washburn: “It is possible, as a wit has 
remarked, that the ‘Isms’ are not ‘Isms’ but ‘Wasms’, but 


‘this, I think, is not true of the public in general or of the 


younger generation. It seems to me there is always an in- 
teresting lack between what the art world enthuses over and 
what the public comes to be interested in.” 


* * * 


Two New Museums:—In my annual Review of the Year 
(Jan. 1 Dicest), I mentioned the fact that only one new 
museum, the Des Moines Art Center, was opened in 1948. 
I meant, of course, a museum built and designed expressly 
for that purpose and did not intend to ignore two other 
institutions which came into being in converted private man- 
sions through the generosity of public-spirited citizens—the 
Farnsworth Library and Art Museum in Rockland, Maine, 
and the Saginaw Museum, Michigan. The former, a $600,000 
museum in a town of less than 10,000, is directed by James 
M. Brown III, and the latter, located in the former home 
of Clark Lombard Ring, is headed by H. Maxson Holloway. 

* * * 

TuHaT FirTH FREEDOM:—Some sage words came the other 
day from Harry Waterson, advertising executive. Wrote 
Waterson: “Recently Morris Davidson came to modern art’s 
defense on a television program. He pointed out that ‘art’ 
produced in Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy is the 
same as that now being produced in Stalin’s Russia—it must 
be representational. You know, the kind that anyone can 
understand without thinking too much. . . . Free expression 
in art is one of the important freedoms enjoyed in our 
democracy. Let’s not, through ignorance or prejudice, de- 
stroy it.” These are words worth remembering, especially 
after the boos and hisses of the late. lamented Cultural Con- 
ference for World Peace. 
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WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


DEGAS 


BENEFIT OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY 


APRIL 7-MAY 14 


Open Daily 10-5:30 
Closed on Sundays 


Admission 60c inc. Tax 


| 19 East 64th Street, New York 


SUMMER SESSION 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Six Weeks—June 20 to July 30 
Four Weeks—August 1 to 27 


In Fine Arts professional level courses will 
be offered in painting, drawing, sculpture, 
design, art education, art history. 


Numerous courses will be offered in the Graduate 
School, in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, 
in the Colleges of Architecture, Commerce and 
Business Administration, Engineering, Music, and 
Pharmacy; in the Schools of Education, Journalism, 
Library Science, Public Administration, Religion, and 
Social Work, and in the departments of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio, and Cinema. 


Distinguished faculty in- 
cludes: Saul Baizerman, 
Keith Crown, Francis de 
Erdely, Ralph John- 
stone, Glen Lukens, 
John McAndrew, Marian 
Mueller, Richard Snave- 
iH ly, Edgar Dorsey Taylor. 


Reduced tuition rates for 
teachers in active 
service. 

Organized social and rec- 
reational program. 
Rooms are available on 

and near the campus. 


Write to Director for 
Summer Session Bulletin 
Univ. of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue 


DURAND-RUEL 


Established 1803 


ENRICO 
DONATI 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


12 East 57 Street, New York 
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Witching: Frep Conway (2nd Prize) 


By Dorothy Drummond 

WASHINGTON, D. C.:—Both the weak- 
ness and the strength of the big na- 
tional show, run wholly or in part on 
the invitation principle, lies in the per- 
sonal equation and in the insight of 
those who do the actual selecting. Yet 
those associated with the gathering of 
the 1949 Corcoran Biennial can scarce- 
ly be accused of self-portraiture in pre- 
senting a peculiarly featureless por- 
trait of American art, itself. 

Since the major portion of the show 
was invited, the choice of two men, 





Century Plant: Everett Spruce. Awarded $500 Honorable Mention 


Tue Arr Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 


Flood: B. J. O. Nok@reLpr. Third Clark Prize of $1,000 


Corcoran Biennial Presents Conglomerate Picturéof U. S$. Painting 


rather than that of the jury, governs 
what now hangs in the Corcoran Gal- 
leries. The two men are the Corcoran’s 
Director, Hermann W. Williams, Jr., 
and its Jury Chairman, Paul Sample; 
while the field of selection embraced 
dealer galleries, primarily in New York 
City, plus advice elsewhere. 

The Jury of Selection, comprising 
Chairman Sample, Mitchell Jamieson, 
Abraham Rattner and Director Wil- 
liams, looked at some 2,000 submissions 
in New York and Washington, from 
which they accepted so few that the 
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jury-sensitive Corcoran prefers to draw 
a curtain over the exact number. 
Against Direct6¥ Emeritus Minniger- 
ode’s foreword: about,:true representa- 
tion of painting trends: today one might 
weigh Chairmas¢Sample’s catalogue 
statement that, {fn-the egmtinual denial, 
for the most part, of the, realistic pic- 
ture, there is an ever more lusty and 
vigorous corfgern. with.color and pat- 
tern and eniotional impact. The realis- 
tic picture, which. for its validity com- 
bines significant plastic qualities with 
naturalism, while perhaps in the minor- 
ity in this exhibition, has been sought 
for and welcomed.” Sample also notes 
“some regrettable omissions” of work 
by important painters, thus pointing 
up the significance of the word “avail- 
able” as it relates to a national show. 
Nor should one forget that, with the 
demise of the Pepsi-Cola projects, the 
Corcoran prize purse of $5,200 tops the 
major show field (except for Illinois). 


While Sample may be correct in the 
preponderance of non-realistic pictures, 
the over-all impression of the show it- 
self is peculiarly unconvincing. Most 
big nationals have their own person- 
ality. This one doesn’t. Possibly, at 
long last, we are here faced with the 
true cross-section of American art ac- 
complishment; or it may be that in 
leaning over backward to admit all 
styles of thought and technique, the 
show has lost focus. In it are plenty of 
followers but few leaders. In conse- 
quence, art clichés outweigh original- 
ity, and cover subject matter as well 
as certain color formulae and design 
predilections (notably skeletonized fish 
and tribal symbolism!) 

Theories once radical are, of course, 
being absorbed into the warp and woof 


[Please turn to page 38] 
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In order to launch a new acquisition in proper style, a rare Portrait of a Court- 
esan by Tintoretto, the Worcester Art Museum assembled a fine exhibition of 
four centuries of portraits of women. It is thought that the Tintoretto portrait, 
recently purchased in Italy, was one painted in 1574 and sent to King Henry III 
of France after he called on Veronica Franco when in Venice on a state visit. 
She referred to the work in letters which were published in 1580 after she 
had mended her ways and founded a shelter for penitent women like herself. 


Brooklyn Traces Westward Expansion 


THE 
Ho is an unusual and fascinating dis- 
play illustrating the westward expan- 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM’s Westward 


sion of America from 1800 to 1860. 
It portrays scenes and figures of the 
early pioneering that seemed to obey 
Horace Greeley’s advice to young men 
in the same feverish search for new 
and greater opportunities that sent their 
forbears across the ocean to America. 
It also presents the later frenzied ac- 
tivities of the Gold Rush and its con- 
sequent building of railroads that final- 
ly opened up these distant regions both 
for incoming settlers and displacement 
of the Indians. 

The background of these Indians, 
so ruthlessly driven out of their lands, 
is reflected in the paintings and prints 
depicting their culture and costumes 
and in a collection of their handiwork 
that emphasizes their innate gifts of 
decorative design. Before the coming 
of the white man, these decorative de- 
tails of costume were effected with 
porcupine quills stained in many colors 
to form striking patterns. Later the 
traders’ beads were lavishly employed, 
but the quills were not wholly aban- 
doned. 

Among the handsome items on dis- 
play is a Yakima woman’s dress of fine- 
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ly dressed leather, ornamented with a 
heavy plastron of colored quills, Chinese 
coins and fringings of leather. An or- 
nate beaded jacket with little tassels 


of black hair does not appear so at- 
tractive when one realizes that this 
hair was taken from scalp locks. Heavi- 
ly fringed saddle bags, a painted drum, 
gaily adorned moccasins and an elabo- 
rately beaded gun case are other ob- 
jects which reveal the ingenuity and 
skill of these native Americans. Ironic- 
ally, among the offerings from the 
traders’ posts is a lethal tomahawk. 

Some carefully assembled interiors 
of frontier cabins, showing the char- 
acteristic utensils of daily life and pos- 
sible defense, the furnishings and even 
manikins appropriately dressed in per- 
iod costume and materials are of espe- 
cial interest. 

Among the _ paintings, Snowshoe 
Dance and Buffalo Hunt (the hunters 
with buffalo skins drawn over them 
to make penetration of the herd more 
practicable) are by George Catlin, who 
left an enormous record of the varied 
Indian tribes he visited. The Scalp 
Dance by John M. Stanley is an all 
too vivid scene. Other paintings by 
Joseph Barker, Charles Wimar and 
A. F. Tait portray scenes of frontier 
life. George Caleb Bingham’s familiar 
Fur Traders Descending the Missouri 
appears to possess a sophisticated, Euro- 
pean character in comparison with 
these realistic canvases. The impres- 
sive group of prints and watercolors 
includes, of course, the all-penetrating 
work of Currier & Ives, and some ex- 
quisitely realized landscapes in aqua- 
tint by Charles Vogel, after drawings 
by Karl Bodmer. 

This brilliant survey of Western mi- 
gration and its impact on Indian life 
forms an important historical docu- 
ment. (Until April 10.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Nicolas Mural for Seamen 


A large mural, painted and donated 
by the well-known Dutch artist, Joep 
Nicolas, was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies last fortnight at the Dutch 
Seamen’s Club in the Seamen’s Church 
Institute. Nicolas, who has been work- 
ing in: this country for the past ten 
years, has used the famous admirals 
De Ruyter and Tromp and other Dutch 
seafarers as protagonists in his mural. 


Buffalo Hunt on Snowshoes: GEORGE CATLIN 
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Watercolor Trio 


THREE WATERCOLORISTS—F rederic Whit- 
aker, Henry Gasser and Ted Kautzky— 
are holding a joint exhibition, at the 
Grand Central Galleries (Vanderbilt 
Ave.). All three have an imposing list 
of awards and prizes to their credit and 
all three are accomplished painters 
with fluency of brushwork and effective 
mingling of light and color patterns. 
All three, moreover, although, differing 
in their choice of subject matter and 
its handling, share an approach to their 
work in the manner of oil painting than 
watercolor in their careful building up 
of design and its inclusion of carefully 
defined detail. Spontaneity and swift 
seizure of a single impression, which 
are usually associated with this me- 
dium, are not to be found in these fin- 
ished pictures. 


Henry Gasser continues his interest 
in old streets and little huddles of dilap- 
idated structures. Duryea Place, with 
its tumbling-down houses and reeling 
fence, and Jones Corner reveal his abil- 
ity to render the varied textures of 
weathered buildings and to enclose 
them in an atmosphere of neglect and 
forlornness.. The simplified, stark de- 
sign of Gloucester Pier, carried in a 
modulation of low notes, is outstanding. 

Ted Kautzky works on a large scale 
of sweeping landscapes. Twin Moun- 
tains, huge peaks rising up against a 
cold gray sky, of the perceptible cold 
of Winter Steps, almost buried in snow 
under a dark sky, and Rocky Coast, 
waves dashing against shore rocks un- 
der an expanse of lucent sky, are ad- 
mirably rendered. 


Frederic Whitaker’s Brooklyn Bridge, 
looking up at the curves of the de- 
scending roadways, is imaginatively 
conceived. His Mexican paintings, Mar- 
ket Day and Memorial Fountain pos- 
sess a richness of color and a freedom 
of statement that give them especial 
interest. The concentration of detail in 
a sheer clarity of design in Peck’s Slip 
is an especially fine performance. (The 
exhibition continues until April 9.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Brooklyn Bridge: FREDERIC WHITAKER 


 ,, . . 
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Barbados Beach: JOHN WHorRF 


John Whorf, M.A., Adds a New Note 


“JOHN WuHorF, an expert employing a 
dificult and brilliant medium, who 
catches with his brush the everchang- 
ing light and shade on land and water” 
aptly read the citation of Harvard Uni- 
versity when it awarded Boston’s fa- 
mous watercolorist an honorary Master 
of Arts Degree. rt 


In the current exhibition at the Milch 
Gallery, as always, Whorf reveals his 
skilled way with landscape and city, 
viewing such famous landmarks or fa- 
miliar scenes as Boston’s Swan Boats 
or a Morning Campfire with a fresh- 
ness and vigor that matches his fault- 
less technique. Here again are his crisp 
testaments to outdoor living: A Bass 
Fisherman knee-deep in the pounding 
surf, a Duck Hunter enjoying the won- 
derful light and water Before Sunrise. 
Other paintings cover New York and 
Paris, the ballet and the New England 
countryside, and even a Barbados Beach, 
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vibrantly alive with men, women, chil- 
dren and boats. 

But for those captious gallery visi- 
tors who, still ungrateful at finding an 
artist who long ago mastered his me- 
dium and subjects but can still paint 
with never-dulling enthusiasm, com- 
plain that one Whorf show looks like 
another, the current exhibition also in- 
cludes a few notes and moods, notably 
a paper on Chicadees chirping in a tree 
on a snowy field, that is charming, 
simple and different. (From Apr. 4-24.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Anatomy of Pain 


A LARGE GROUP of colored drawings 
that range from the most delicate 
sketches, arranged comic strip-wise, to 
large, moulded pastels represent al- 
most the entire working career (about 
ten years) of Matta Eschuarren, at the 
Janis Gallery. It is, quite literally, a 
painfully beautiful sight—beautiful in 
line and those jabs of color, both of 
which are used to delineate the ana- 
tomy of pain. 

Identification is difficult, as the draw- 
ings are untitled and dates are fre- 
quently obscured, but one thing seems 
pretty obvious—that Matta’s changes 
in style usually have been announced 
in his drawings about two years prior 
to their oil debut. His exploding cos- 
mos of crushed jewels of a few years 
back would seem, in the light of the 
drawings done at the same time, to be 
far from a light-hearted effusion of 
high spirits. 

Pain and cruelty (as it can be un- 
derstood only by Spaniards), modern 
invention and impossible conflicts are 
portrayed in a powerful personal sym- 
bolism that is, as often as not, frankly 
biological in derivation. It would be 
interesting to know whether Matta 
considers sex, along with atom bombs 
and insoluble problems, as an original 
source of the miseries of man, or if he 
uses erotic symbols to represent pain 
in general. (Through April 9.)—J. G. 


The Sketchbook: JOHN KocH 


John Koch Paints an Ordered World 


REPRESENTATIONAL PAINTING of an elo- 
quence and conviction that is rarely en- 
countered these days along 57th Street 
is seen at the Kraushaar Galleries 
where John Koch is holding his first 
exhibition in three years. 

There are 19 paintings in the show, 
a good proportion of them enormous 
compositions of the kind formerly called 
exhibition pieces—a fact that makes the 
pictures all the more impressive for 
what must be their easeful and very 
rapid, as well as careful, execution. 
But for all the attractions of Koch’s 
refined skill, as a craftsman and as an 
organizer of challenging compositions, 
there is a dated air about much of his 
work, and the vague but contemporary 
dress of the people who inhabit his 
handsome interiors seems somehow mis- 
leading. 

Here is a gifted artist who has ap- 
parently chosen to turn his back on 
both the discovery and searching of 
the contemporary art world, preferring 
to return to a more ordered universe, 
one which he presents with polished 
perfection. 

Within his independent, esthetic 
world, Koch is a_ versatile painter, 
equally at home with humble subject 
matter like Cabbages, a kitchen still 
life painted with solidity and decora- 
tive grace; an attractive Sleeping 
Nude which is both real and ideal, sen- 
suous but decorous; an interior with 
figure, such as Dora in which the beau- 
tifully arranged harmony of texture, 
composition and color are reminiscent 
of Dutch painting made more aristo- 
cratic, or a sensitive child portrait, 
Sketch Book. 

Among the over-size paintings, In- 
terior—Children Playing is charming. 
Here as in all the other heroic-size 
canvases, nothing is casual or ungra- 
cious. Even the child In the Museum 
peers out wistfully, as if too well-man- 
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nered to protest her awe and boredom 
while the adults sit both poised and 
posed. Only the striking By the Window, 
a smaller interior with two figures, 
does the psychological atmosphere 
change—here an unnamed drama seems 
about to take place. Together the paint- 
ings comprise an exhibition -that is dis- 
tinguished and provocative, for its nega- 
tive qualities as well as for its positive 
ones of technical richness and grandiose 
sweep. (Until Apr. 23.) 
—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Donati Changes 


CONSIDERABLE CHANGES in mood and 
style are evident in the new paintings 
by Enrico Donati, at Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries. Unlike the smooth, free-flowing 
surfaces and forms of his earlier works, 
most of these pictures are character- 
ized by areas that are broken, some- 
times even choppy, in color and tex- 
ture. Great variety and interest of con- 
trasts seem the objectives, rather than 
svelte, dream-like perfection. 


Subject is still surreal—not the sur- 
realism of Dali, which is composed of 
realistic objects precisely defined in un- 
expected relationships, but a surreal- 
ism that starts with a specific object 
in nature and then abstracts its idea to 
create a new subject suggested by the 
old. More literal and less imaginative 
is the surrealism of Donati’s sole sculp- 
ture, a Seeing Hand which places two 
glass eyes in the fist. The drawings, on 
the other hand, are straight, classical 
figure studies, expert and skilled. 

Outstanding among the paintings are 
the Messenger of the Sphinx, a crisp 
black bird and an upside-down figure 
against rich background of overlaid 
color; the flowerlike Moss-Agate and 
Still Life for the Alchemist. (Through 
Apr. 16.)—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Art and Commerce 


THE STAYING POWER of advertising art, 
according to the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Director of Exhibitions, Monroe 
Wheeler, calls for a first-rate subtle 
performance. Today “the art director 
rightly looks to the adventurous and 
inventive modern artist for inspiration.” 
It is in that general spirit that the Mu- 
seum agreed to co-sponsor the Art Di- 
rectors Club 28th Annual Exhibition of 
Advertising and Editorial Art. In so 
doing, the directors are not breaking a 
precedent; all work was juried by offi- 
cers of the Museum and the Art Direc- 
tors Club working together. They are, 
however, taking a new step in co-opera- 
tion between commerce and the fine 
arts, 


Infiltration of the best in painting 
into the advertising field is gaining, 
however long the process and far be- 
hind European centers our country may 
lag, but the scope is still narrowed to a 
progressive few leaders in advertising 
who repeatedly advance the use of es- 
tablished artists’ paintings commercial- 
ly. Notably among the pioneers: Vice 
President Charles T. Coiner and Direc- 
tors Leon Karp, Paul W. Darrow and 
Leo Lionni of N. W. Ayer & Son have 
done fine jobs introducing contemporary 
art as in the Container Corporation of 
America and the DeBeers Collection, 
both familiar to the public. 


The fact seems altogether plain, from 
the present exhibition, that the power 
of subtle performance is still very lim- 
ited, and the tobacco-leaf type of real- 
ism, with every shred and vein de- 
lineated, holds fast in American adver- 
tising with too throttling a grip. 

However, there are some quite stun- 
ning exceptions. Art Director of Tri- 
angle Publications, Cipe Pineles, com- 
missioned Ben Shahn, James Gellert 
and Robert Gwathmey to do some il- 
lustrations for the magazine Seventeen; 
her director-husband, William Golden, 
commissioned David Stone Martin, who 
won one Art Directors’ medal for a fine 
piece of work. There could be nothing 
more mystic than Morris Graves Ore- 
gon painting for Container Corporation, 
nor more representative of his best 
than Charles Sheeler’s radio receiving 
station design for Fortune, or Stein- 
berg’s deck-scene for Town and Country. 


All in all the show has many high- 
lights and it is hoped that it will travel, 
as per plan, if for no other reason than 
to point the way to more and better 
establishment of good relations between 
art and commerce. (Until April 17.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Joslyn Purchases 


The Joslyn Memorial Art Museum 
has announced the acquisition of four 
paintings and a sculpture from the re- 
cent 17th Annual Six-State Exhibition. 

Marine Landscape by Frank Wacho- 
wiak won the Junior League Jumble 
Shop award; Coal Miners by Eleanor 
Lindstrom, the Associated Artists of 
Omaha prize; while the museum pur- 
chased Red Barn, a large oil abstrac- 
tion by John Paul Jones; the gouache 
Corn Bins, Ranchos de Taos by Walter 
Felts, and Fish Form, a semi-abstract 
wood sculpture by Humbert Albrizio. 
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Elemental Form 


THE EMOTIONAL AND HUMAN QUALITIES 
of Berta Margoulies’ sculpture, now at 
the ACA Galleries, give an elemental 
basis to the formal content of her work. 
Recognizable elements combined with 
abstract forms bring about an expres- 
sionistic style which Miss Margoulies 
has made her own. This competent 
sculptress makes a wide choice in theme 
as well as material. “Objectifying the 
subjective” is one of the most subtle 
requirements of the medium. With skill 
and clarity these figures have been pro- 
duced, and the impression of the col- 
lection is more than sensory; it is se- 
curely founded on the coordination of 
deep feeling and forthright production. 

Although this is her first one-man 
show, it is in a sense a retrospective 
of a still-young sculptor who twenty 
years ago won the Gardner Foundation 
Fellowship, ten years ago won a na- 
tional competition for the Main Post 
Office in Washington, and has kept up 
a steady pace of accomplishment ever 
since, including a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in 1946. 

Mine Disaster, owned by the Whitney 
Museum, is as purposely strong as the 
bronze in which it is cast. The large 
plaster Adolescence is unpretentious 
girlhood, and United Nations, a pro- 
posed design for sculpture on the United 
Nations site, has stark dramatic im- 
pact. The devices which convey the 
ideas are all appropriate to the me- 
dium, and there is a solid sense of dig- 
nity in every piece. (Until April 9.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Rome Fellowship Awards 


Two painters and a sculptor are 
among the recipients of the $3,000 
Rome Fellowships which begin October, 
1949. They are Mitchell Siporin, Stephen 
Greene and Peter Abate. James S. Ack- 
erman received a Fellowship for re- 
search in art history. 


In Memory of Things Past: 
BeErRTA MARGOULIES. At A.C.A. 





April 1, 1949 








Portrait of a Girl with Bouquet: AUGUSTUS JOHN 


Augustus John Marks 


A LOAN EXHIBITION of paintings by 
Augustus John in American collections, 
at the galleries of Scott and Fowles, 
may be considered to be an anniversary 
event since it marks the twenty-fifth 
year of his visit to America, when his 
work was shown by Stevenson Scott. 
A number of the commissions obtained 
for him at that time are included in 
this exhibition. 

It is scarcely necessary at this day 
to proclaim John’s distinctive talent, 
but the present showing emphasizes it. 
His gifts as a draftsman are always a 
first consideration; ‘probity of line” 
is apparent in the slightest work. He 
appears a strange amalagam of the 
traditional artist and the mystic, ex- 
ecuting with equal felicity portraits of 
eminent persons and penetrating seizure 
of the enigmatic figures of gypsy life. 
His well-known Herr Gustav Strese- 
man strikes like a bludgeon on the 
man’s personality, yet, it is said, that 
the sitter accepted it. 

The enormous vitality of the artist 
communicates itself to all his work. 
Girl with Bouquet, on an old master 
background, glows with a passionate, 
inward life. The Beetle, a woman (his 
wife) holding out a glittering beetle 
to a child, might well be Pygmalion’s 
dream of sculpture come to life, so 
soundly are the forms modelled, so im- 
bued with an intensity of living. Miss 
Talullah Bankhead appears to be the 
only portraiture that fails to convey 
a sense of the sitter’s personality. Yet 


a Silver Anniversary 


the artist has given this anemic like- 
ness a magnificence of costume in a 
marvel of brushwork and play of color. 
The exaggerated pose and picturesque 
costume of Trelawney Dayrell Reed; 
the pallid austerity of Arthur Symons; 
the casual pose and masterly summing 
up of character in Sean O’Casey; the 
distinction of Mrs. Hawley McLanhan, 
all mark the power of John’s gift of 
vital portraiture. 

Among the watercolors, Allegorical 
Fantasy and The Pool are brilliant 
decorations, while The Caravan, in 
which both John and his wife are rep- 
resented, reflect his delight in the ro- 
mantic, untrammeled freedom of gypsy 
life. This anniversary exhibition con- 
tinues through April 12. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Albers’ Leave Black Mountain 


Josef and Anni Albers have retired 
from the faculty of Black Mountain 
College. Mr. Albers joined the staff of 
the college immediately after the clos- 
ing of the Bauhaus in Dessau, and has 
been there from its beginning. He was 
the first member of the Bauhaus to 
teach in this country. Albers has lec- 
tured at many institutions, among them 
Harvard and the Museum of Modern 
Art, as well as exhibiting his work in 
one-man shows and at many of the na- 
tion’s leading museums. Mrs. Albers is 
well known for her work with textiles 
and weaving. 
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The “Square” Circle: SINNEY GROSS 


Exciting Conceptions of Sidney Gross 


PAINTINGS BY SIDNEY Gross, at the 
Rehn Gallery, make an immediate vis- 
ual impact which one might label ex- 
citing because of their stabs of direc- 
tion and planes of ably-juxtaposed 
color. Further viewing leads one, how- 
ever, to the realization that there is 
no bravura in these striking canvases, 
but the record of an artist’s original 
conceptions to which his craftsman- 
ship gives compelling expression. 

Gross has found much to say about 
our environing world in some of its 
familiar aspects, jolted out of familiar- 
ity through his selection of details and 
their relevance to an unfamiliar aspect. 
He works in a matiere, which has a 
latent richness of color that without 


stridency asserts itself in supplement- 
ing the armature of design. 

The “Square” Circle, interpretation 
of an ice game, affords a complex, yet 
thoroughly co-ordinated statement. The 
texture of the roughened ice is in it- 
self a minor miracle of brushwork. In 
El Station, one of the artist’s frequent 
devices, the placing of a large figure, 
totally disproportionate to the other 
details of the picture, at the edge of 
the canvas, gives an unexpected fillip 
to the static tempo of the scene. Indus- 
trial Variations, #2 is alive with move- 
ment, not rhythmic so much as angu- 
lar, a clash of lines and forms in a sort 
of molto agitato vehemence. (Until 
April 18.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Hallmark’s International Art Award 


DETAILS are finally at hand on the 
American section of the $30,000 Franco- 
American Hallmark Art Award: 

Artists living in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Alaska and Hawaii 
should send their paintings, express 
prepaid, to Bekins Storage Warehouse, 
1335 South Figueroa, Los Angeles, 
during the fifteen days ending Septem- 
ber 3, 1949. 

The Midwest and Southwest section, 
comprising Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming, 
will be gathered together at the A.B.C. 
Fireproof Warehouse, 1015 East 8th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri, during 
the fifteen-day period ending Septem- 
ber 17. 

East Coast and Southeastern artists 
living in Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North and South Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia 
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should submit paintings to Day and 
Meyer, Murray and Young, 1166 Sec- 
ond Avenue, New York City, during 
the fifteen days ending October 1. 

All works should be addressed to the 
Hallmark Art Award, and should have 
Christmas themes. 

More than 4,700 artists have sub- 
mitted paintings to the French section, 
which will be judged by Rene Huyghe, 
Jean Cassou, Georges Huisman and 
Raymond Cogniat, starting June 7. 

An exhibition of the winning French 
and American works will open at the 
Wildenstein Galleries in New York next 
December 8. Cash prizes range up to 
$2,000, with a $3,500 “grand interna- 
tional prize,” the largest on record. 
Viadimir Visson, Wildenstein’s director 
of exhibitions, is general director of 
the competition, and additional infor- 
mation may be obtained through him 
at the galleries, 19 East 64th Street. 


Date Correction 


Small sculpture in sterling, Silver 
Birds and Beasts, by Paul A. Lobel, will 
be seen at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory until April 15, not March 30 as 
previously printed, 





_ Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


BosToNn :—Mysticism linked to mod- 
ern ways of expression has limited ap- 
peal to the average Boston audience. 
Despite show after show intended to 
instruct as well as please, the suspicion 
of charlatanism still attaches itself to 
many modern artists in the minds of 
those who will cluck ecstatically over 
a conventional pastoral or flower show. 

In her current exhibition of some 40 
paintings in tempera and gouache, as 
well as a score of pencil drawings, 
Louise E. Marianetti at the Vose Gal- 
leries appears to have something to 
appeal to everyone. To be sure she has 
the mystical flair, often with a modern 
touch, but in essence her most effective 
pieces, with form suggested rather than 
fully staked out, stem from some of the 
famous sketches characterizing Renais- 
sance art. 

The general effect of the show points 
to an uneven talent who has not quite 
found herself but whose poetic quali- 
ties and intense brush will probably 
find her settling on portraits both 
dynamic and suggestive of things left 
unsaid. Her most distinguished work 
consists of haunting. penetrating like- 
nesses of herself and others. 

* cs cs 

Stanley Woodward of Rockport 
achieves new strength in studies of the 
sea and Colorado mountains in his new 
show at Doll & Richards. He has in re- 
cent years taken more generally to 
bright accent marks to relieve the 
empty feeling of surging waves and 
rolling hills. A figure here, perhaps a 
fisherman in a dory, and a house here, 
possibly a farm building snuggled in a 
valley, help out when not too contrived. 

* * * 

It seems superfluous to say the same 
about Polly Nordell. A wisp of a woman 
with indomitable spirit as a water col- 
orist and teacher, her annual shows, 
including the current one at the Copley 
Society, are highly acclaimed. Mrs. Nor- 
dell combines the poetic and the vi- 
brantly realistic. 


[Please turn to page 34] 


Artist in the Garden. LOUISE E. Mar- 
IANETTI. At Vose Galleries, Boston 
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Productive Year 


DoNG KINGMAN, who is now living 
here permanently and teaching at Hun- 
ter and Columbia College, has turned 
out a spirited sum of work now on view 
at the Midtown Galleries, since his last 
recent show a year ago. In this short 
time he has also taught briefly in At- 
lanta, Georgia, from whence came one 
crisp watercolor in the present group, 
and won the $300 prize of the-American 
Watercolor Society with New York 
Bridge, also on view. 

Looking East (reproduced below) is 
typical of Kingman’s late trend of fill- 
ing space to the point of overcrowding; 
but the vital use of his medium as well 


as choice of subjects succeeds in inte- . 


grating the elements so that the effect 
is one of freshness rather than confu- 
sion. He gets the feeling of city, allow- 
ing his observations full play, bringing 
his color also to a high pitch of local 
realism. The House Near the Railroad 
is more solid than stark, as if every- 
thing in the picture equally appeals to 
the painter. The general conception is 
cheerful and very alive, two values 
which pervade his other work as well. 
Perhaps simplification would confuse 
his purpose, but it is an attribute also 
to be desired. (Until April 23.) 


—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Montclair Purchases 


The Blanche R. Pleasants Fund has 
enriched the Montclair Art Museum 
with the acquisition from the December 
exhibition of three paintings—The In- 
truder by Louis Bosa, Yellow Settee by 
Leon Karp and Wood Interior by Va- 


clav Vytlacil. 


The Museum also announces it ac- 
quired recently Montmarte by Ogden 
Pleissner, Anemones by Hobson Pitt- 
man, Christmas Eve by George Inness, 
Portrait of Mrs. James Bard by Gilbert 
Stuart, Grapes and Tiger Lilies by Sig- 
mund Menkes, and Savannah by Lamar 
Dodd. Another addition to the collec- 
tion is a watercolor Goose River by An- 
drew Wyeth. 


Looking East: DoNG KINGMAN 


Show Girls: ADOLF DEHN 


The Women in Many Guises at A.A.A. 


IN THIS NONSUBJECTIVE AGE, a woman 
is all things to a painter. The Women, 
subject of a current exhibition at Asso- 
ciated American Artists, is interpreted 
in symbolic as well as literal ways by 
34 artists, mostly regulars of the gal- 
lery. From the first lighter notes, such 
as Girl Imitating Bouquet by newcomer 
Bror Utter, Show Girls, Adolf Dehn’s 
fine bit of feminine decadence, and Ains- 
lee Burke’s Late Shopper, it is evident 
that the theme has not inhibited in- 
dividuality among the exhibitors. The 
opposite extreme, in profundity, is Wil- 
liam Pachner’s Mother and Child, with 
a sort of classic depth, Raphael Soyer’s 
penetrating character, Casting Office, 
Umberto Romano’s tragic rhythm I 
Bear the Children of Tomorrow, and 
Frederic Taubes’ sober Fortuna. 

The flesh and blood realism of Marion 
Greenwood’s Pearl Primus and Federico 
Castellon’s Waiting for the Golden 
Apple add another side of the eternal 


enigma of women. Although texturally 
and spacially as interesting as usual, 
Edward Chavez has gone light-headed 
in Sun Worshippers, and Arnold Blanch 
seems as usual to be outside ‘all serious 
intention in Feeding the Birds (at 
$1,000 per throw). Although Jean Char- 
lot dominates in Little Women Playing 
by virtue of excellence as well as size, 
it seems stretching a point to include 
it in this show. The little women could 
be little men, and as such, just people. 
(Until Apr. 9.)—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Denver Analyzes Art 


AN AMBITIOUS PROJECT entitled “The 
Modern Artist and His World” is being 
presented by the Denver Art Museum 
during March and April. The exhibition, 
designed in cooperation with the public 
schools, University of Denver, public 
library and the Children’s Museum, at- 
tempts to serve as a “three dimen- 
sional primer of modern art.” 

Divided into three major sections, the 
first is an analysis of various social and 
physical factors and their effects not 
only on the artist but on everyone (com- 
munications, economic conditions, re- 
ligion and the like). A model adobe 
house, for instance, indicates the ef- 
fect of climate on architecture. The 
second division examines the roots of 
modern art in its various expressions, 
such as Impressionism, Expressionism, 
Abstractionism, Cubism, Futurism and 
Surrealism. Lastly, there is a detailed 
analysis on one artist in each of sev- 
eral specialized fields, including Picasso, 
Alexander Calder, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Herbert Bayer and Raymond Loewy. 

A group of 10,000 students will study 
a special exhibition pamphlet before- 
hand and then will participate in an in- 
tensive gallery tour of the exhibition 
as part of their school curriculum. 

In addition to the more detailed 
studies of the work of individual art- 
ists, which also includes one for each 
“ism,” there is a loan exhibition of 
modern art in which Archipenko, Al- 
bright, Berman, Braque, Chagall, Chir- 
ico, Feininger, are represented. 
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Les Beaux Tours: BALTHUS 


Symbolic Realism and Haunting Victims 


“-BALTHUS SELECTS HIS MODEL at its 
most accessible point and simultaneous- 
ly fixes thé emotion and the scene with 
such precision that we are left with 
the impression of contemplating, as 
through glass, figures that a kind of 
enchantment has petrified, not forever, 
but for the first fraction of a second, 
after which movement will resume,” 
Albert Camus writes in his striking 
foreword to the exhibition of ten paint- 
ings by Balthus, at the Matisse Gallery 
until April 12. 

Further on, Camus remarks that Bal- 
thus “paints victims, it is true, but ex- 
pressive victims, What interests him is 
not crime, but purity.” Of the young 
girls that appear in so many of the 
pictures he observes “There they lie, 
exposed to sight in all the profound 
innocence of what is no more, snatched 
at last from the infernal torments of 
cities and time. . . . This is the Blue- 
Beard side of his painting. Nearly all 
his drowsing women have a victim's 
expression—they have been decently 
slaughtered.” 

This is imaginative writing that cap- 
tures much of the quality of Balthus’s 
strange art which combines realism 
with scenes sprung from dreams and 
nightmares where all is tranquil on 
the surface but haunting and quite 
brutal underneath. There are for ex- 
ample, The Beautiful Days, in which 
a seductive little girl lies waiting on 
a couch as we watch the back of a 
man attending to a fire; another large 
canvas, Patience, in which another girl 
sprawls over a chair and table as she 
plays cards, the tremendous vitality of 
the girl contrasting with the elegance 
of the room and its decorative furnish- 
ings, displayed in admirable richness 
of detail. 

The Room and The Toilette of Geor- 
gette are franker in their symbolism— 
here surface painting and undercurrent 
come closer together as the heavy flesh 
of the girls gleams brightly from the 
dark backgrounds. Not immediately ap- 
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pealing pictures, these are strong, orig- 
inal works, obsessive in theme and 
striking in execution. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Fogeg’s Barbarian 


The Fogg Museum of Art has ac- 
quired a magnificent piece of Roman 
sculpture depicting the head and shoul- 
ders of a bearded barbarian. Even the 
fragment that survives is thirty-two 
inches high. The figure must have been 
part of a monument erected to a new 
province. These monuments were a per- 
manent reminder of the famous chained 
captives that formed such a striking 
part of the triumphal processions. This 
quiet, forceful face recalls the famous 
statues of barbarians created under the 
rule of Trajan at the height of Rome’s 
military fame. It symbolizes the con- 
tact of the Roman Empire and the bar- 
barian world. 








Controlled Vitality 


Warp Lockwoop’s recent paintings, 
now on view at the Joseph Luyber Gal- 
leries, reveal a competence and creative- 
ness that verify the fact that this well- 
known Southwestern artist has never 
ceased to develop his native artistic 
equipment or to give full play to his 
vital imagination. 

Generally identified as a painter of 
western scenes, Lockwood’s current 
works might suggest a decided change 
in motif and direction; yet, this could 
hardly be true, as Lockwood has never 
been a predictable artist. Consistently 
he has displayed an inventiveness that 
is provocative and sometimes confusing. 


_In his present exhibition a very gay 


linear abstraction of children comple- 
ments a richly textured naturalistic 
rendition of a hunter; an acutely re- 
alistic and simplified still-life of Per- 
simmons and Pewter is placed next to 
an intricately patterned Frustrated 
Fisherman. 

Whether Lockwood is employing tem- 
pera, gouache or oil, he invariably 
achieves, through dynamic abstract ar- 
rangement of ordered volumes, a rhyth- 
mical synthesis of controlled planes, 
rich intervals of dark and light and 
vivid color. 

Lockwood does not imitate nature; 
rather he draws on past visual experi- 
ence and a keen imagination to ab- 
stract nature and succeeds in realizing 
compositions that contain an emotional 
quality that could never be found in 
a photographic instance. His_ recent 
paintings fairly dance with movement, 
sun and vitality..We found especially 
satisfying Final -Quarter, an intense 
and beautifully organized depiction of 
a football game with all its fire and 
almost brutal spirit. The dramatic 
Prison Rodeo and Harbor, with its bril- 
liant fresh colors, should also be noted. 

Lockwood, now on leave from the 
University of Texas (whose Depart- 
ment of Art he founded in 1938), is cur- 
rently teaching at the~ University of 
California in Berkeley..The exhibition 
continues through April 9. 

—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Final Quarter: Warp LocKwoop 
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English Visitor 


THE ENGLISH PAINTER, Ben Nicholson, 
is holding his first exhibition in this 
country, at the Durlacher Galleries. 
Since the showing is retrospective, in- 
cluding work from 1932 to the present 
moment, it affords opportunity to ap- 
preciate varying phases of his output. 
Yet these transitions of approach seem 
to emphasize the artist’s unvarying abil- 
ity to express his conceptions in per- 
sonal terms. Although the work con- 
tains abstraction, cubism, perceptible 
traces of Mondrian and Braque, the ef- 
fect is of an artist entirely sui generis, 
adapting familiar formulas to a fresh, 
individual idiom. 

Throughout the exhibition, Nicholson 
asserts his craftsmanship through sure- 
ty of drawing, elegant precision of 
brushwork and a fastidious use of pure 
color. This clarity of color and freedom 
from representation in purely pictorial 
expression achieve a special character 
for this cerebral painting. On some of 
the canvases objective forms are min- 
gled with abstractions, as so often in 
the later work of Braque, but their 
appeal lies in the power to present 
harmonious relations of line, form and 
suggested space in one melodious 
phrasing. 

Movement is stressed in an early 
work, Painting, 1933, an intricate weav- 
ing of white lines against a black back- 
ground with a thrust of a pyramidal, 
red form to stabilize this flux of pat- 
tern. But there is a definite period of 
static effect subsequent. Mondrian is 
reflected in the designs of squares, and 
rectangles, but Nicholson’s hues are 
more brilliant and varied than Mon- 
drian’s without that artist’s heavy lat- 
tice work of black lines. In such com- 
pletely cerebral work form and color 
must be appreciated for themselves. 

This phase appears to pass later into 
painting, which has a definite inclusion 
of representational detail, such as Le- 
vant, Cornwall. In one of the artist’s 
latest still life paintings, not only are 
forms appreciable, but an all persua- 
sive, subtle rhythmic movement is dis- 
cernible. (Until April 23.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


BEN NICHOLSON 


The Silver Tanks: NILES SPENCER 


The Artists Speak at Downtown 


THIS HAS BEEN an open season on fo- 
rums, criticism of, free (and frequently 
carping) advice to and general inter- 
pretations of the artist and his work 
by all and sundry. To give the artist 
an inning, the Downtown Gallery is 
calling its Spring annual show “The 
Artist Speaks,” and is displaying, along 
with a new picture each, the artist’s 
own explanation as to what he was 
about and why. 

For instance, Niles Spencer says of 
his excellent Silver Tanks: “Although 
the original motif stems from direct 
visual reaction to a group of oil tanks 
on the outskirts of Norwalk, the paint- 
ing itself is both more and less than 
that observation. Less, in that it is 
the process of a deliberate limiting of 
the color scheme and simplification of 
the shapes. More, in that by the se- 
lected ordering of the chosen elements 
of form and color the picture should 
contain emotional reactions that are 
not bound by a literal scene. Memory 
and association should intensify the col- 
or and design into a new logic.” 


That word “order” crops up again 
and again in the statements. In spite 
of all the talk of chaos in art—perhaps 
the reflection of the chaos of our times 
—artists seem to be striving with all 
their might and main to make some 
order out of it. Guglielmi says his 
very successful Cityscape with Figures 
“is not a neurotic mirror held to a dis- 
ordered world, rather it is an attempt 
at an organic ordered unity;” Wesley 
Lea wants “to present a cosmic order,” 
and Ralston Crawford’s Kewalo Closeup 
“presents my interest in finding and 
expressing (these matters are for me 
inseparable) a bit of order.” 

Dave Fredenthal and Karl Zerbe are 
passionately concerned with their times. 
Fredenthal’s emotional abstraction, Sci- 
ence for the Citizen (a waxed water- 
color in sulphurous yellows and wicked 
reds) “has to do with my fears, and 
everyone’s fears, of the atomic bomb 
and its threat to society.” 

Zerbe says the theme for his Job, “a 
drama of faith, without which we could 
not go on, has been in my mind for 


many years. The miasma arising from 
humanity after the second world war, 
that pathetic mixture of hope, doubt, 
and despair, finally brought it to the 
point of concrete outward expression.” 
Incidentally, this tortured figure may 
be the artist’s last work in encaustic— 
he finds that he is allergic to wax! 

Kuniyoshi’s Carnival portrays © the 
“emotional duplicity of our period. A 
world of festive ‘dead-pan.’ The grim- 
ness of the reality is heightened by 
the color of unreality.” 

Not very helpful, but of incontro- 
vertable logic is Shahn’s statement: 
“Art is my particular form of speech, 
and whatever I feel about men. who 
sing and play guitars, I’ve said in the 
present picture. I feel myself in the 
desperate position of one who, having 
presented a long, painstaking, carefully 
worded harangue on a subject dear to 
his heart, is confronted with the re- 
quest, ‘Will you now give us 75 words 
on what you’ve just said’.” (Until April 
25.)—Jo GIBBS. 


St. Louis Buys Moderns 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
has announced the acquisition of Henry 


Moore’s sculpture, Reclining Woman, 
and a painting by the late Ernst Lud- 
wig Kirchner, View of Basel and the 
Rhine. 

Perry T. Rathbone, director of the 
museum, commented, “Henry Moore is 
Europe’s foremost contemporary sculp- 
tor, and the piece just acquired is one 
of his most distinguished works.” Well 
known for his sculptures and the draw- 
ings commissioned by the British gov- 
ernment, pieces of this artist’s work 
have found their way into many of the 
country’s leading museums since his 
retrospective show at the Museum of 
Modern Art late in 1946. 

Kirchner was the first artist to dis- 
cover the aesthetic qualities of primi- 
tive art, and from his painting arose 
the whole school of German expression- 
ism. Color and bold design characterize 
this painting, which is a notable addi- 
tion to the fine modern collection of 
this museum. 
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Port of La Rochelle, 1947: Friesz. At De Braux Gallery 


Events in the Philadelphia Art World 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA :—Harbours by Twenti- 
eth Century French painters, the ex- 
hibition now at the Georges de Braux 
Gallery, throws down a gauntlet to 
those who would turn away from rep- 
resentation to “pure” abstraction. 

Cleverly choosing five paintings, out 
of the total dozen, that use Honfleur 
harbor as starting point, De Braux 
pleads the case for the contemporary 
who finds genuine delight in recogniz- 
able nature. As for “pure” abstractions, 
“most of them,” De Braux writes in 
his preface, “are passing to semi-pos- 
terity on the neckties of lucky book- 
makers and progressive travelling sales- 
men.” 

His little show is, he declares, based 
on Cézanne’s statement that “one can 
never be too scrupulous, too sincere, nor 
too submissive to nature.” Certainly 
the art eyes that looked at Honfleur 
saw differently. Jean Dufy has painted 
its boat-busy harbor with a lilt; Jean 
Dries has seen it) bathed in dramatic 
red and yellow; Othon Friesz has felt 
its nervous potential activity. Henri 
Jannot, in painting Audierne, sees it 
in stern structural simplicity, while 
Georges Rohner, in a large muralesque 
composition, presents Douwarnenez as a 
handsome, austere design, with houses 
as backdrop for foreground boats and 
quai. 

As flash back for comparison, Eugene 
Bodin’s exquisite little By the Water’s 
Edge, serves to point up the difference, 
whether couched in realistic or abstract 
terms, between contemporary vision and 
that of a generation ago. Paul Arzens 
and Edouard Pignon round out the 
survey. 

Dubin’s New Show 


The Dubin Galleries have added to 
their promising “stable” of young art- 
ists Tom Bostelle, painter, and Barbara 
Reiff, sculptor, both of whom are rep- 
resented in the April show. 
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Bostelle, “discovered” a year ago 
when he was given a one-man show at 
Artists Gallery of Philip Ragan Asso- 
ciates, Inc., has an individual point of 
view and a technical approach that is 
his own. 


Folk Prints at the Museum 


Folk prints of Northern Europe, 
culled from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs, Frank C. Osborn, now on view at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, range 
from fairy stories to political cartoons. 
Gay in color, many of them came from 
such 19th century production centers 
as Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Dusseldorf 
and Mainz, Pitched for popular appeal, 
they deal with soldiers, children’s games, 
proverbs, alphabets, animals, trades and 
religion. 


George Biddle in Solo 


Threading through George Biddle’s 
show at the Carlen Galleries is a hand- 
some baroque compositional trend in 
dry paint application that has the flavor, 
if not the technique of fresco, and that 
lends bigness even to a small canvas. 

Except for the quietly self-contained 
portrait of fellow painter Kuniyoshi, 
and one or two other heads, the ex- 
hibition develops around imaginative 
themes that seek out phases of con- 
temporary life in which abnormality 
becomes a norm. Thus the circus, with 
dwarfs, clowns and bareback riders; 
and the Negro, obsessed by spirituals, 
claim major importance. Both themes 
have the same poignant feeling for in- 
congruities—of an ache behind the fun, 
or of escape into a religious world of 
make-believe from the thin, starved ex- 
istence that is reality. 

That Biddle is a humanist goes with- 
out saying, but he is also an artist 
whose stature continues to grow, and 
whose one-time distortions have been 
mellowed by life experience into a 
strange semi-shadow world of poignant 
mysticism touched subtly by irony. 






Vacancy-Ivory Tower 


THE WEEK-END of March 26 saw New 
York beating itself into a fine frenzy 
about culture, communism and pickets. 
By now the story of the Cultural Con- 
ference for World Peace and the rival 
conference of the Americans for In- 
tellectual Freedom is too well known 
to need further comment here, but the 
less publicized Fine Arts Panel of the 
former is of some interest. Philip Ever- 
good represented the artists, but since 
Dimitri Shostakovitch spoke about art 
in general rather than confining his 
remarks strictly to music, his speech 
is also illuminating. 

Evergood spoke of the chaining of the 
artist by the demands of the “Market.” 
This, he claimed, forces the artist to 
relinquish his ideals for expediency 
when “the champagne bills begin to 
come in.” He continued: “The best art- 
ists always remain true to the inner 
convictions growing out of the personal 
sense of their mission.” 

Shostakovitch claimed that “art must 
be such as the masses can understand 
and love.” It must have “profound con- 
tent, be realistic and be derived from 
the people and intended for the people.” 


. If it does not, in the State’s opinion, 


the State can censor it and make the 
artist change it or remove the artist. 

Although both speakers were wildly 
cheered, it is obvious that their pro- 
nouncements contradict each other. Un- 
less, of course, one starts from the 
premises that the most rigid forms of 
censorship in the USSR are expressions 
of the will of the people (history hav- 
ing shown The People to have an in- 
fallible aesthetic sense!), and that the 
slightest flaws in the democratic struc- 
ture of the USA (one speaker said 
USSA) are bourgeoise, capitalist, fasc- 
ist, etc., plots. These were the premises 
of those at this meeting. 

For example, Evergood spoke of the 
deplorable incident of the withdrawal 
of the goodwill exhibition of modern 
American paintings by the State De- 
partment. Had this been equated with 
the purges in the Soviet, it would have 
been bad enough, but the purges were 
unblushingly passed over as “the re- 
sults of the demands of the people for 
more realistic art.” Along this line, in 
reply to a question, it was said that the 
products of Western culture were not 
admitted into the Soviet Union because 
they are “decadent” and lack content. 

—PESSELLA LEVY. 


Indiana State Museum 


Plans are under way for a modern 
$3,000,000 Indiana State Museum, to be 
built in Indianapolis at the northwest 
corner of Ohio Street and Senate 
Avenue. The building will have a hori- 
zontal block of two stories and base- 
ment for public spaces of the museum, 
and a vertical block of eight stories 
and basement for offices and work space. 


Sheelers Acquired by Currier 


As a result of Charles Sheeler’s so- 
journ in Manchester, N. H., last spring, 
two paintings of the 100-year-old Amo- 
skeag Mills were acquired by the Cur- 
rier Gallery of Art in Manchester. 
Both canvases, Amoskeag Canal and 
Amoskeag Mills No. One were included 
in his recent one-man show. 
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Federation Annual 


THE FEDERATION of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors is holding an exhibition, 
at the National Arts Club Galleries, 
which may be said to be not so much 
a slice of, modern output as a potpourri 
of many widely differing phases of 
artistic conviction and performance. 
The predominant feature is not non- 
objective work, but paintings which 
suggest an objective basis in terms of 
semi-abstraction. As a whole, it ap- 
pears a more accomplished showing 
than the one last year. 

Beginning alphabetically, Josef Al- 
bers’ Between Red and Ochre is a 
would-be Mondrian. Milton Avery’s Two 
Nudes is a handsome decorative ar- 
rangement, Harold Baumbach’s Street 
and Figures balances neatly between 
realistic and abstract statement. Paint- 
ing, a figure piece by Arbit Blatas, is 
well brushed and ably constructed with 
a subtle undertone of emotion. Diagonal 
Plane by Ilya Bolotowsky scores for 
non-objective design. 

Still Life by Otto Botto, rich in tex- 
tures and fluent in forms, is admirable. 
A. Mark Datz’ Enchanted Bride appears 
a feeble tryout on Chagall. Lyonel 
Feininger’s prismatic pattern of planes 
in Mill in Autumn is outstanding. Au- 
gust by Lee Gatch, in its sensuous color 
and suggestion of the Dog Star, con- 
veys a sense of the glaring sun and heat 
of summer. 

Earl Kerkam’s Figure is effective 
both in its modelling and sharp color 
contrasts. Recapitulation by Alice Ma- 
son is a finely realized non-objective 
piece. .Paul Mommer’s The Church is 
proof of the artist’s recent gain in 
structural design. Ascending Motion by 
George L. K. Morris possesses the au- 
thority of all his work, yet includes 
more frilly details than usual. Ozen- 
fant’s Crazy Rocks produces an amaz- 
ing effect of forms and colors. Abraham 
Rattner’s Composition glows with color 
like stained glass, yet is confused in 
its design. Bradley W. Tomlin’s Ab- 
straction achieves a handsome decora- 
tive design. 


Jean Xceron’s non-objective Image 
(see cut, page 20) holds all its various 
shaped and colored planes into har- 
monious entity. Other artists whose 
work deserves citation are: Joseph Len- 
hard, Charles Shaw, Anne Eisner, Dor- 
othy Eisner, Waldo Pierce, Beulah Ste- 
venson, Espry Slobodkina and Theodore 
Stamos. A number of painters, whose 
work has been previously admired seem 
to have adopted a muzzy vagueness far 
from rewarding, among them: Vaclav 
Vytlacil, Maurice Sievan and Morris 
Davidson. 


The sculpture display is not large, 
but excellent. Venus and Adonis by T. 
Trajan is a detail of his larger group, 
its spirited modelling of horses pos- 
sessing that indefinable quality, style, 
only too rare in contemporary work. 
Burr Miller’s alabaster, Metamorphosis; 
Polygnotos Vagis’ carving, Sea Bird; 
Saul Baizerman’s monumental Eve in 
hammered metal; Herbert Ferber’s im- 
aginative Dragon Killer; a wood carving 
by Raoul Hague; Arline Wingate’s Por- 
trait Bust and Rhys Caparn’s graceful 
Antelopes all go on the credit side of 
the ledger.—MArGARET BREUNING. 
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The Return of the Prodigal Son: MuRILLO 


Murillo Acquired by the National Gallery 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART in 
Washington has announced a signifi- 
cant acquisition of one of the most im- 
portant Spanish paintings to change 
hands in recent years, The Return of 
the Prodigal Son by Murillo. The paint- 
ing was given by the Avalon Founda- 
tion, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Ailsa Mellon Bruce. 

Quoting Director David E. Finley of 
the Gallery, “It is an especially time- 
ly gift for the National Gallery’s col- 
lection of Spanish paintings, though 
very distinguished in quality, is rela- 
tively small in number. It contains one 
other painting by Murillo, A Girl With 
Her Duenna, from the Widener Col- 
lection, which shows the artist at his 


best as a genre and portrait painter. 
The new acquisition represents him 
brilliantly in his better known capacity 
as a painter of religious subjects. The 
painting is a large one (7%’ x 81%’) 
and, with its harmonious coloring and 
striking composition, will rank among 
the Gallery’s most important exam- 
ples from the Baroque period.” 

In 1854, Waagen, the distinguished 
cataloguer of nineteenth century Brit- 
ish collections, described this painting 
as “most impressive for truth and viv- 
idness of expression . . . the harmony 
of colors, the silvery tones, and the 
perfect rendering of full daylight, place 
this pitture in the highest rank of art.” 
The National Gallery may well be proud. 


Shrady’s First Show in Two Decades 


AFTER EIGHT ACTIVE YEARS spent in 
Europe, where he was occupied with 
murals for several great cathedrals, 
and as a member of the Monuments and 
Fine Arts Commission in Austria and 
Germany helped to restore and return 
looted art treasures, Frederick C. 
Shrady returns to New York with a 
select exhibition of oils at Ferargil. 

Since his last New York show in 1929 
this well-known painter has had an ex- 
tensive and productive artistic career, 
and is one of the few Americans repre- 
sented with church murals in Europe. 
One of the most important of these is 
his Descent. from the Cross in the superb 
Gothic Cathedral of St. Stephens in 
Vienna. This mural, originally commis- 
sioned by the Austrian Government, was 
later presented as a gift from the U.S. 
Army due to the involved technicalities. 

In his present exhibition Shrady con- 
cerns himself with extremely realistic 
portraits and imaginative, sometimes 
whimsical, figure compositions. An ex- 


ponent of detail with an eye for vibrant 
color, Shrady succeeds in realizing sin- 
cere renditions that contain no clutter- 
ing formulae. At all times Shrady is 
a studied and knowing craftsman. We 
liked especially Two Acrobats with its 
stringent center design and vital inter- 
play of lighting. Intermezzo should also 
be noted. (Until April 9.) 
—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Dentists Hold Show 


Two hundred New York dentists have 
temporarily laid aside their drills and 
chisels in favor of paints and brushes, 
and the results of their endeavors can 
be seen on the 18th floor of the Statler 
Hotel until April 4. In addition to 
paintings the show includes etchings, 
woodcuts, drawings, photography, po- 
etry, music, and sculpture. Claiming 
that “carving a tooth isn’t too differ- 
ent from carving a nude,” the First 
District Dental Society is sponsoring 
this exhibition. 
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Romantic Color and Fluent Form 


Goldie Lipson’s new watercolors and 
oils, at the Barzansky Galleries, in- 
clude compositions on musical themes 
and hide-and-seek figures in enchanted 
forests, along with more familiar sub- 
ject matter. Romantic use of color, flu- 
ent treatment of pigment and pleasure 
in the forms of nature again charac- 
terize her work, as in a lovely and 
well-painted flower piece, Pastel. and 
the small and charming landscape of 
Ice Bound, both oils. 

Among the watercolors, a study of 
triumphant trees in the snow The Morn- 
ing After is outstanding—restrained in 
color it achieves strength and drama 
to become one of the best paintings 
Miss Lipson has ever shown. Incident- 
ally, the artist, who started giving art 
lessons in Mount Vernon, N. Y., just 
about two years ago, now directs a 
Mount Vernon School of Art, from 
where she is sparking a local art renais- 
sance that sees housewives, business 
men and problem pupils sent by their 
teachers, as well as art students, tak- 
ing brush in hand, to make Mount 
Vernon one of the most art-conscious 
towns in the country. (Through Apr. 9.) 

—J. K. R. 


Leon Miller at Norlyst 


Paintings by Leon G. Miller, at the 
Norlyst Gallery, indicate that he has 
adventured through many phases of es- 
thetic experience. His work is in the 
main abstraction of objective subject 
matter, carried out in a vigor of brush- 
ing and consonant richness of color. 
City Market reaches close to non-objec- 
tivity, but doubtless the red fish gives 
it a realistic note. His use of sharp 
linear patterns to heighten design is 
often effective, sometimes confusing, as 
the lattice-like formation across the 
bride’s dress in Peasant Wedding. Mil- 
ler’s delight in sharp angular forms is 
particularly illustrated in Signal Rock, 
while Horse Race is an effective ab- 
straction of movement sweeping through 
the canvas. 

A portfolio of wood engravings and 
linoleum prints is also shown. Rather 
unexpectedly in this graphic work, the 
linear emphasis of much of the paint- 
ings is replaced by a solidity of forms. 
(Until April 2.)—M. B. 


Abstract Group Show 


An unusually stimulating collection 
of paintings by a strong non-represen- 
tational group is on exhibition at the 
Peridot Galleries. Practically none of 
the work has been shown before, and 
it is all recent. The nearest to subjec- 
tive content is Arthur Drexler’s high- 
keyed Nude, in line over pale warm 
whitish tones. 

Reginald Pollock demonstrates a fine 
color-sense in an abstracted Still Life 
on Table. Weldon Kees’ Red Entrance 
indicates great pleasure in handling 
paint, and Seymour Franks’ redundant 
planes in Compulsion are quite master- 
ly and vibrant. In spontaneity, Hans 
Hofmann’s Apparition No. 2 is like a 
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chemical explosion, while Melville Price 
in Tropical Night does a shimmering 
canvas in real silver“pigment. (Until 
April 30.)—M. L. 


Defeating Her Age 


An exhibition of paintings by Mrs. 
Oliver G. Jennings, at the galleries of 
French & Company, arranged by Marie 
Sterner, shows a gain over her first one 
of last season. It is surprising to find 
an artist, who began to paint when 
over seventy, not yielding to the quaint 
or primitive, but seriously absorbed in 
the technical problems of her art. These 
flower pieces are not alone carried out 
in sound design in a coherence of col- 
orful forms, but they also achieve a 
decided sense of substance and of spa- 
tial existence. (April 5-16.)—M. B. 


Jean Pougny in New York 


Jean Pougny, a contemporary French- 
man born of a family of well-known 
Italian musicians, is holding his first 
American exhibition at Knoedler Gal- 
leries. A modern artist represented in 
the Paris Museum of Modern Art, 
Pougny seems at first a more old- 
fashioned painter, for his work is im 
the tradition of Bonnard and Vuillard. 
Closer to the spirit of his modern Pari- 
sian fellows is his use of abstraction, 
determined, however, not by interest 
in intellectual concepts of painting but 
in order to present and organize more 
clearly his multiple forms. The result 
is charming painting, distinguished by 
subtle color and fresh vision. (Until 
April 16.)—J. K, R. 


Boston Romanticist 


A mystic world of poetry of gentle 
romance is seen at the Mortimer Levitt 
Gallery where paintings by Boston’s 
Kahlil Gibran are on view. Fragile is 
the beauty of Angel of Transformation, 
the figure enclosed in a leaf shape. 
Psalter Page is a similar work of glow- 
ing color and mystery. Sheer romance 
that verges on the sentimental, but is 
saved by distinctive painting and per- 
sonal imagery, is found in the florals, 
Blue Bouquet, White Blossom and 
Night Blooming. Joseph’s Cloak, nat- 
urally employing a varied palette, is 
bolder and more abstract. Together the 
paintings comprise an exhibition of 
grace in a highly-individual and appeal- 
ing idiom. (Through Apr. 28.)—J. K. R. 


Plastic Wit 


One of our wittiest modern sculptors, 
David Hare, continues to experiment— 
seriously or with tongue-in-cheek—in 
his large exhibition of recent works at 
the Julien Levy Gallery. 

Big as to number, the exhibition con- 
tains only a few large pieces in per- 
manent medium, the majority of works 
being small studies, among them 14 
terracotta models, fanciful and linear 
group compositions, and some alabaster 
models which abstract single forms 
with grace and skill. Among the com- 
pleted works there is much variety, 
humor and often elegance, as in The 


Suicide, a clever composition combining 


solid form and hollows, and an ab- 
stracted Duel. In all, a fresh and enter- 


taining exhibition. (Through Apr. 12.) 
—J. K. R. 


Ullman—1905 to 1949 


Each picture is fortunately dated in 
the comprehensive exhibition of Eugene 
Paul Ullman at the gallery of the 
austere Lotos Club. The range is from 
1905 to the present. In Ullman’s opin- 
ion, Frans Hals is as important as 
Picasso, and no modern artist can af- 
ford to ignore either of them. In retro- 
spect, the painting shown ignored many 
modern schools along the route, con- 
centrating mainly on the romantic and 
impressionist trends. The portraits, pale 
nudes and landscapes suggest the studio 
refinements of the 20’s, but within the 
periods represented there are distinct 
influences such as the Barbizon land- 
scapists and, later, the lightly facile 
and temperate French and American 
portraitists, (Until April 14.)—M. L. 






Ten Years Work 


Untouched by the varied modern 
trends, Holmead (Phillips) is showing 
a decade of painting at the Babcock 
Galleries. His independent spirit en- 
compasses abstraction, but his manner 
of applying paint with a palette-knife, 
his low-keyed color and traditional ar- 
rangements suggest more admiration 
for Ryder than his present contempo- 
raries. Satire emerges in The Old Gen- 
tleman with no lightness; Pork, how- 
ever, has the rotund, warm-toned as- 
pect of freer expression, Jacob Wrest- 
ling with the Angel has a flowing, em- 
bracing quality appropriate to the sub- 
ject, while Noli Me Tangere becomes 
earthy with heavy pigment. Not previ- 
ously shown in this country, the canvases 
present a trend which seems faintly 
classic as well as traditional. (Until 
Apr. 16.)—M. L. 


. Return Engagements 


Still a musician by trade, pianist 
Harry Crowley has found time to paint 
a second show and a good one, now at 
the Salpeter Gallery, while continuing 
his teaching at the Westchester and 
Brooklyn conservatories. Crowley’s ab- 
stractions are tasteful and frequently 
lyric in quality, sometimes accented by 
rather delicate black lines. (Until April 
15.) 

At the same gallery, Remo Farrug- 
gio held his second show of the season 
last fortnight. This work was darker, 
flatter and more abstract than that 
shown a couple of months ago at RoKo. 
We liked best The Sea Knocks at the 
Door and a couple of the sad-eyed fig- 
ures of girls.—J.G. 


Blend of East and West 


Vava Sarkis, Caucasian Russian, who 
was married to the late famous artist, 
Sarkis Katchadourian, is holding her 
second exhibition in this country at the 
Ferargil Galleries. The 21 oils on view 
retain the oriental flavor of the artist’s 
native heritage, yet reveal a definite 
French feeling in concept and projec- 
tion. Her gouaches and oils are both 
romantic and exotic and she attains 
suggestive nostalgic mood paintings 
through gay fresh color and expressive 
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line. At times her canvases possess an 
almost Toulouse - Lautrec feeling and 
her haunting renditions of women in 
everyday life definitely suggest Paris. 
(Until April 2.)—-M.S. 


Sophisticated Fantasy 


Delightful fantasy in modern idiom is 
offered at the Hugo Gallery where the 
second American exhibition by the 
French artist, Victor Brauner, is being 
held. A former leader of the surrealist 
group associated with André Breton, 
Brauner works with encaustic as well 
as oil to achieve his sensitive and in- 
teresting textures, which add variety to 
his bright-colored painting. 

Figures with strange heads march, 
dance or pose in the paintings, waxing 
merry or philosophical in individual 
fashion and proceeding under a logic 
that seems invented for each painting. 
Among the outstanding pictures pre- 
viewed in the gallery are Progression 
Pantaculaire, a marching group of ser- 
pentine and bird-like heads, the color- 
ful Sacred Mirror, and a composition of 
two figures dancing beneath the sun. 
In all, paint textures, incisive drawing 
and freshness of idea and color con- 
tribute to the effect of the sophisticated- 
primitive works. (April 5-25.)—J. K. R. 


McIntosh from Bradley 


A large and diversified exhibition of 
P. R. McIntosh and fellow artists of 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, was 
seen last fortnight at the Argent Gal- 
leries. McIntosh, now teaching at the 
University of Florida, was director of 
the School of Art at Bradley for 22 
years, and through his inspiration and 
creative teaching ability the small de- 
partment of four or five students de- 
veloped into one of the major schools 
of the University. 

For a teacher who has had so much 
influence in the evolution of both his 
art department and his students, it is 
amazing to find that his fellow painters 
have not imitated or borrowed his tech- 
niques, but have consistently concen-* 
trated on their own personal mediums 
of expression. This was vividly expressed 
in the Argent exhibition; in no way 
does the dramatic Cain and Abel of 
John Lynch resemble the vivid abstrac- 
tions of Ray Howard. We found espe- 
cially satisfying the subdued and imag- 
inative oils of George Bireline and the 
lucid design of Fred Larke’s Night 
Scape and Seascape.—M. S. 


Romain of France 


Henri Romain, a French artist, is 
holding his first showing in this coun- 
try, at the Ward Eggleston Galleries; 
he has exhibited previously in Europe 
and South America. The majority of his 
landscapes reflect his residence in Por- 
tugal, but a few canvases of New York 
possess a surprisingly authentic char- 
acter, displaying a quality that marks 
all his work with a fine perception of 
the essentials of the thing seen. His 
statements are clear cut in solidly built- 
up designs, yet there is fluency of forms 
in big-patterned rhythms, Especially ev- 
idenced is the artist’s ability to secure 
a variety of rich textures without over 
elaboration. (April 4-16.)—M. B. 


Memorial to Lola Henderson 
A memorial exhibition of paintings by 
Lola Henderson at the Newcomb-Mack- 
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lin Galleries, arranged by her husband, 
includes still lifes, figure pieces and 
landscapes. The artist did not take up 
painting until in her sixties, having 
previously been a concert violinist. Her 
interest in recalling scenes of her early 
life accounts for the quaintness of such 
figure paintings as Dancing School or 
Last Day at School, in which the gay- 
ety and humor of the scenes outweigh 
the lack of technical proficiency. The 
many flower pieces are sound accom- 
plishment. Two landscapes, especially 
Towards Taos, reveal ability to build 
up design from natural forms in effec- 
tive simplicity. (April 4-16.)—M. B. 


Brill and Bishop 


Two young veterans, Herbert Brill 
and Ben Bishop, held a double show at 
the Charles-Fourth Gallery last fort- 
night. They proved to be good foils for 
one another —Brill’s work stemming 
from German Expressionism and Bish- 
op’s from the School of Paris, particu- 
larly Miro. One is primarily emotional, 
the other wittily intellectual. Bishop 
seems to be the more mature of the 
two.—J. G. 


Life Begins at 84 


A box of crayons acquired when he 
lost a leg and could no longer move 
about as he used to, accidently brought 
a new life of creative expression to 
Meichel Pressman, now having his first 
show at the Carlebach Gallery. A faith, 
a talent, and the power of concentra- 
tion has worked wonders in patterned 
watercolors, tirelessly formulated of 
seen and unseen things, like woven 
medieval tapestries or’ancient illumina- 
tions. To say Pressman has started a 
new life at the age of 84 is not an 
exaggeration. But actually the imagina- 
tive preoccupation, which is the most 
unusual aspect of his paintings, proves 
an artist’s observation must have been 
always present. (To April 2.)—M.L. 


Healy Adds Abstraction 


Watercolors by Arthur K. D. Healy, 
at the Macbeth Gallery, present a world 


City Roofs: ArTHUR K. D. HEALY 


seen through the sensitive vision of the 
artist. He has transcribed aspects of 
landscape with which we are all fa- 
miiiar, but with the selections and 
eliminations that give them an impres- 
sion of something unexpected and 
strange, that independent life that is 
the basis of all picture making. In this 
picture making he has allowed his sub- 
jects to share, but his intelligence di- 
rects the design and color to carry 
them out, not to a futile completeness 
of statement, but to a delicate adjust- 
ment of forms and shapes that suggest 
the exact spirit of the scene. 

On Otter Creek, the surface of the 
water stirred into lacy patterns of black 
and white and bordered with a tremu- 
lous filagree of foliage, reflects the 
broken sky above. The painting con- 
veys the actual essence of the land- 
scape in a poetic mood that is far from 
description. Snow Storm, a salience of 
bare trees above brown earth and the 
inert masses of fallen snow, avoids the 
conventional blue lights yet imbues 
the scene with an emotion of desola- 
tion and suspended life. A few abstrac- 
tions mark another facet of the show- 
ing. City Roofs weaves all the detail 
of jutting pipes, overhead wires, venti- 
lators and the juxtaposed planes of 
roofs and building into a brilliant har- 
mony of clarified design. (Until April 
9.)—M. B. 


Vigorous Variations 


Artemesia Drefs is currently having 
her second New York show at Van Die- 
men-Lilienfeld with 17 emphatic and 
vigorous oils of still-lifes, figure com- 
positions and interiors. As witnessed in 
her former works, Miss Drefs’ recent 
paintings reveal the same rich patterns 
and moving design that testified earlier 
to the fact that she is a clever and 
capable technician. 

Exceptionally interesting are her vari- 
ations of interiors extending from the 
completely realistic to the pure objec- 
tive abstraction. Miss Drefs paints with 
a subdued pallete, a bold exciting de- 
sign, and generally she achieves effects 
that contain a vital emotional impact. 
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We liked especially the portrait of her 
teacher, Fred Conway, with its harsh 
outlines and almost stained glass qual- 
ity. (Until April 19.)—M. S. 


Double Encore 


Mabel MacDonald Carver and Alicia 
Sundt Motts held a joint show of oils 
and watercolors at the 8th Street Gal- 
lery last fortnight. It is the second 
show within a matter of months for 
both painters, and one wonders a bit 
at such enterprise. Both exhibitions 


. are uneven in quality. Among Mrs. 


Carver’s offerings we noted a simple, 
textured Attic Studio and a gay Flow- 
ers and Fan, both oils. Mrs. Motts, en- 
compassing many climes and _ styles, 
contributed a _ well-painted, symbolic 
Composition Musical, a charming little 
flower piece, and some portraits, of 
which the less said the better.—J.G. 


Second Generation Fauve 


Jean Gazagnaire, a young Frenchman 
who held his first New York show at 
the Norlyst Gallery last fortnight, has 
gone quite directly and frankly to the 
early works of Matisse, Picasso and 
the Fauves for inspiration for his big, 
broadly brushed figure pieces and land- 
scapes. The large Figure Composition 
recalls Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’Avig- 


_non even in size, while landscapes are 


strongly Fauvish in treatment al- 
though comparatively dull in color. 
We liked best a Melancholy nude and 
a fairly representational Portrait. 
—J.G. 


Green to Purple 


Electricity, as if darting along spliced 
wires, seems to play through paint aregs 
in the canvases of Rolph Scarlett at 
Seligmann’s. Divided best suggests this 
phenomena, being more in the vein of 
his earlier work in the collection of the 
Guggenheim Museum of Non-Objective 
Painting. Then the similarity ceases in 
its obvious form. The Kandinsky geo- 
metrical influence is scarcely present 
in the large dynamics of Scarlett’s re- 
cent output. Color, green to purple, rose 
and blue to magenta, are keys to Scar- 
lett’s themes, but the electric passages, 
consisting of live lines and spaces, make 
the color areas richly satisfying. (Until 
April 9.)—M. L. 


More Humor Than Malice 


In his introductory show at the new 
gallery of Arthur Brown, Edgar Levy 
is somewhat less at odds with himself 
than the rest of humanity. One Self 
Portrait, at least, is in earnest mein. 
The other is kidding Picasso as well as 
himself. But the series of overstuffed 
faces and hands feeding themselves 
greedily, the horrid mothers with their 
horrid healthy babies taking first steps, 
or trying vainly to grab the chocolate 
cake as it goes calmly down grandpa’s 
voracious throat are only less grue- 
some than the ungory Autopsy in sickly 
grey. All this, however, succeeds in 
seeming more humorous than malicious, 
and more easy-going than bitter. (Un- 
til April 15.)—M. L. 


Casein and String 


So many materials go into the mak- 
ing of pictures these days it should not 
be unusual to announce a joint exhibi- 
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tion of casein paintings and string com- 
positions. At Bertha Schaefer’s, how- 
ever, this combination does make a 
striking and Spring-like note. Peter 
Busa’s caseins, from Primavera to the 
large patterned Dog, are lyrical essays 
in that medium. Clarity in the use of 
color and enjoyment in the use of paint 
are apparent, especially in Orbit with 
a variety of twinkly cross lines modify- 
ing the surface texture, the smaller 
Genesis, strong in design ,and Moon- 
beam, almost a figure. As the artist 
claims they are subjective, the viewer 
may seek objects but must remain con- 
tent if he finds them non-recognizable. 

Sue Fuller’s string compositions are 
utterly beguiling. From an inheritance 
of old lace came the inspiration for 
many fine intricacies of design in these 
original “pictures.’”’ They are literally 
strung with vari-colored string, crossed 
and woven into neat, spacial composi- 
tions, nonrepresentational in concept. 
Craftsmanship alone make these har- 
monies unusual and fascinating. Within 
the frame each work is individual with 
extraordinary depth and meaning. If 
the lace legacy from her mother which 
Sue Fuller tore apart for ideas gave 
this creative impetus to her work, it 





was worth a great deal. (Until Apr. 16.) 
—M. L. 


300 Years of New York 


Accent on historical significance nat- 
urally characterizes the present exhi- 
bition at the New York Historical So- 
ciety, where watercolors, some verging 
on colored drawings, comprise the bulk 
of the show of 300 Years of New York. 
The range in time includes Lauren 
Block’s 1650 View of New Amsterdam 
to the nearest-to-modern period of 
Gordon Grant’s Two Bridges. 

One of the most enticing of the ex- 
hibits is the painting by John Searle of 
personalities of the day, Interior of 
the Park Theatre, 1822. Also, for hu- 
mor, the Rowlandsonian bit of New 
York life, 1856, entitled The Unknown 
Side of Street Cleaning. Apricot, a cow 
“painted at Mr. Beacon’s farm, Brook- 
lyn, in May 1852,” indicates the country 
life in the city of that period. Also the 
lanes and country cottages of Yorkville 
are pictured in a series of quietly 
pleasant papers. Theodore O. Fraenkel 
is one of the outstanding artists who 
did his “bit of old New York” in neat 
renditions from the Battery to High 
Bridge. (Thru May 8.)—M. L. 
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Sailor Straw: LEON KARP 
(Brooklyn Award) 


Print Annual 


A DISTINGUISHED and discerning group 
of jurors selected the 175 prints for the 
Brooklyn Museum’s Third National 
Print Annual. They were Mrs. Adelyn 
D. Breeskin, Director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art; W. G. Russell Allen, 
Boston Collector; Dr. Meyer Shapiro, 
Columbia University; Miss Una E. John- 
son, Brooklyn Curator of Prints and 
Drawings. The show is intrinsically na- 
tional and comprehensive. The basis of 
judgment, according to Miss Johnson’s 
foreword, depended on whether the in- 
dividual work successfully imparted a 
subject or mood as sifted through the 
creative temperament of a mature art- 
ist, disciplined by the limitations as 
well as the technical requirements of 
the medium employed. Whether achieved 
through representational or non-repre- 
sentational means was incidental. 


The exhibition, on the whole, ably 
supports the theory adopted by the jury. 
Purchase award winners total eighteen. 
They represent many facets of print- 
making in a field more and more aware 
of its potentialities, Josef Alber’s Multi- 
plex A, with its lean abstract strength, 
contrasts sharply with Leon Karp’s re- 
laxed subjective Sailor Straw. Richness 
in low-keyed color of Child and a Tree 
by Eleanor Coen has little in common 
with the measured technical range in 
the Still Life, straight lithograph by 
Wallace Hochmann, except its equally 
persuasive merits. Ivan le Lorraine Al- 
bright’s Self-(embroidered) Portrait, 
like the curlicue icings on a cake, is 
about as different in approach from 
Chris Ritter’s Young Minotaur as can 
be imagined. 

Theodore Brenson, Worden Day, Philip 
Hicken, Vevean Oviette, Leona Pierce, 
Leonard Pytlak, Charles Quest, Fermin 
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Rocker, Alfred Russell, Gloria Stoll, 
Steve Wheeler and Anne Wienholt com- 
plete the award list. 

Aside from the purchase prize group, 
among the serigraphs Abraham P. Han- 
kins’ watercolor-transparency effect in 
Billboards ranks high; also Philip Hick- 
en’s Underpass of fine diagonals and 
usage of clear-toned passages, Henry 
Mark’s mystic Eternal Wanderer and 
Robert Leland Kiley’s City Shapes. The 
linoleum block print Adirondack Winter 
by Sid Gotcliffe has unusual lost-and- 
found qualities. In etchings, there is 
simple strength in the small Life by 
Ture Bengtz, and the romantic Two 
Figures of Federico Castellon. 


In general the big prints are not so 
large as last year, except for Louis 
Schanker’s six-foot woodcut Dance Ma- 
cabre. The small prints, however, seem 
extra small this year because the aver- 
age print dimension is steadily growing, 
like everything in the new generation. 
(Until May 22.) 


Serigraph Annual 


Ten leaders in the silk screen in- 
dustry contributed to the prize fund 
for the Tenth Annual of the National 
Serigraph Society, current in the Gal- 
leries. As the third member of a jury 
with John Taylor Arms and Lloyd 
Goodrich of the Whitney Museum, this 
juror can say that many hours were 
spent in distributing the many prizes 
and awards, 15 in all. The 83 exhibits 
were, in general, not as compelling in 
content as the previous Large Serigraph 
group. There were among them some 
few indisputably worthy prints, such as 
Inspection, the first prize winner by 
Bernard Steffen. Following, from $50 
to $15, the prizes went to Dale Mc- 
Kinney, Anton Refregier, Ruth Groten- 
rath and Isaac Lane Muse. 

For the best serigraph by a woman 
artist, $25 was awarded to Mary Van 
Blarcom; for the serigraph which most 
advanced the medium technically, the 
recipient of the purchase prize was 
Hulda D. Robbins. Other purchase 
awards were received by Lena Gurr, 
Richard C. Bartlett, Robert Bruce, 
Leonard Pytlak, Marion Huse, Vito 
Sammartano, Harry Shoulberg and Rob- 
ert E. Griffeth. (Until May 7.) 


Seagoing Serigraphs 


Seagoing serigraphs are the latest in 
graphic ventures. Thanks to the noted 
industrial designer, Henry Dreyfuss, a 
selection of new serigraphs were chosen 
for the Four Aces of the American Ex- 
port Lines: SS Excaliber, Exochorda, 
Exeter and Exambion. They are to go 
to sea on the walls of the modernized 
cabins. Original color renderings of 
staterooms which the prints will deco- 
rate were on display at the Serigraph 
Galleries with a collection of the se- 
lected work. 


Quarterly Out Again 


Six years ago The Print Collector’s 
Quarterly suspended publication. This 
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year itris revived, bearing the imprint 
of William Edwin Rudge, publisher. 
With some of the editorial policies 
changed, it will be interesting to see 
this new edition of an oldtimer. 


Classics in London 


From across the ocean comes word 
of a fine collection of prints from the 
late Campbell Dodgson “Classics,” on 
view in the British Museum. They in- 
clude some brilliant examples of Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Callot and Nanteuil. 


Chagall Etchings, Great and Small 


To me, Chagall is great all over 
again, in viewing the many rollicking 
and fascinating etchings, made as illus- 
trations for Gogol’s Les Ames Mortes, 
in the upstairs galleries of Knoedler 
and Company. So much deeper than 
whimsy, so much broader than aver- 
age humor, so much greater than most 
contemporary prints in every way, this 
spontaneous series occurred like out- 
bursts of live atoms at the time Am- 
broise Vollard asked Chagall to make 
the plates in 1923. Oddly enough, the 
chapter headings were made only last 
year, but they dance into the text in 
exactly the spirit of the work completed 
over two decades earlier. 

Little, complete drawings, nine on a 
plate, show Chagall’s method in plan- 
ning his work, which seems otherwise 
purely direct. The fantasy is always 
based on familiar places and people. 
The etched line and aquatint seem nat- 
urals in the hands of Chagall, who had 
previously done very few etchings. 
Above all else there is lustiness, the 
animation and intensity of Goya, who 
also knew his people. The Poultry Yard 
is as inventive as The Government Em- 
ployees Getting Thinner, and the won- 
drous old maids called Ladies Agree- 
able in All Respects. Characters, drunken, 
disorderly, Napoleonic, political, simple- 
minded tell the stories. The Town Gets 
Upside Down, Puskin Picking Things 
up under a Bridge, even The House 
Painters perform in fine disorder. Every 
one is the etching of a master-hand. 
The book in two volumes, completed on 
the presses of L’Imprimerie Nationale 
of Paris, sells in a limited edition. If 
you have $500.00 you obtain 107 orig- 
inal Chagalls, which could not be a 
finer collection. (Until Apr. 9.)—M. L. 
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The Last of the 


Brummer Collection 


THE ONCE-FAMOUS GALLERY iS now a 
millinery shop and the single sculp- 
ture figure in the window holds a large 
hat dripping with large pink roses. A 
million dollars worth of the famous col- 
lection was bought by the Metropolitan 
Museum almost two years ago, and 
now, the last of the fabulous art col- 
lected by the late Joseph Brummer is 
scheduled for sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, the first of which will take 
place on the afternoons of April 20, 21, 
22 and 23. 


Although he started in business in 
Paris in 1906 (here in 1914) and sold 
many millions of dollars worth of 
sculptures and antiquities, Brummer 
was considerably more than just a 
dealer. His knowledge was sought by 
public institutions and private collec- 
tors throughout the world, and, direct- 
ly and indirectly, he probably did more 
to shape the public taste in this coun- 
try in the art in which he specialized 
than any other one person. Among 
others, he had an enormous influence 
in forming the Metropolitan’s Cloisters 
collection, and the once private collec- 
tions of Henry Walters, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Bradley Martin and Gren- 
ville Winthrop. 

This first sale will be made up of 
Sumarian and Babylonian art; Egyptian 
and Roman antiquities; Medieval sculp- 
tures, enamels and ivory carvings, and 
Gothic and Renaissance works of art 
and furniture. From Egypt come pre- 
historic small vases and statuettes, and 
gold and silver objects of the XVIII 
Dynasty. There are Roman marble por- 
trait heads, Roman and Etruscan 
bronzes and cameos, Persian bronzes 


14th Century Ivory Madonna 








of the Seljuk and Safavid. Dynasties, 
Pre-Columbian pottery, stone and jade 
sculptures and gold masks. 

In a large Medieval section there 
are early Christian, Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque stone capitals and other 


architectural elements; XII-XIV cen- 
tury Rhenish, Mosan and Limoges 
champlevé enamels of great beauty and 
rarity; XII-XIII century religious ob- 
jects and an enthroned Virgin and 
Child from the cathedral of Burgos and 
the Royal Spanish collection. Gothic 
art includes XIV-XV century stone and 
wood sculptures; France-Flemish and 
a French carved ivory groups of the 
Virgin and Child, both 14th century; 
dinanderie figures and aquamanili and 
bronze candlesticks; three tapestries; 
velvets and embroideries, including a 
Spanish gold-embroidered sapphire blue 
velvet cope with needlepainted orphreys. 


From the Renaissance come bronzes, 
silver chalices, covered cups, crucifixes 
and secular silver; Italian majolica, 
Deruta lustre tazzas and dishes; French 
walnut furniture of the Francois I 
and Henri II periods; Italian furniture, 
with Savonorola and Dantesque chairs, 
cassoni, credenze and cabinets; a group 
of Italian, Spanish and German jewels 
and objets de vertu, including a gold 
and enamel presentation goblet pre- 
sented by Count von Rosenberg to the 
Emperor Leopold I, dated 1665, from 
the Hapsburg treasure. Part I will go 
on exhibition April 16. 


A second sale will be held at the 
Galleries in May, and a third, compris- 
ing stone and marble sculptures, will 
be held on the premises of the last 
Brummer Gallery at 110 East 58th 
Street sometime in June. The remainder 
of the collection will be sold at Parke- 
Bernet in the Autumn. 


Klee Retrospective 


THE LARGEST EXHIBITION of the work 
of Paul Klee ever to be held in this 
country, opened on March 24 at the 
San Francisco Museum, brought to this 
country by the Museum of Modern Art 
from the Klee Foundation in Berne, 
Switzerland. Scheduled for a long tour, 
Americans, who have long appreciated 
Klee’s many-sided genius, will have an 
opportunity to enjoy 202 examples of 
his work dating from 1889 to 1940. 

Discussing the artist’s range of in- 
vention in the catalogue foreword, 
James Thrall Soby says: “How to ac- 
count for Klee’s inspired prolificacy? 
Perhaps we may begin by noting that 
it was more nearly the result of sensi- 
bility than of plan. By this I mean that 
Klee did not usually renew his art by 
abrupt stylistic departures, but rather 
led us quietly through the multiple 
chambers of his awareness, his person- 
ality resembling a Chinese puzzle-box, 
its outer shape holding compartment 
after compartment within.” 


After San Francisco the exhibition 
will go to the Portland (Ore.) Museum, 
Detroit Art Institute, Cincinnati Mu- 
seum, St. Louis’ City Art Museum, 
Washington’s Phillips Gallery, and fin- 
ally, next autumn to the sponsoring 
Museum of Modern Art, whose exhibi- 
tion agenda was too crowded to take 
the show earlier. (The San Francisco 
show closes May 4.) 
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Auction Calendar 


April 4 and 5, Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: First editions, auto- 
eraph letters of musicians, art reference and 
other books from the library of the late 
Elizabeth Sage Hare, others. Also Currier & 





Ives prints, etchings and engravings by old 
and modern masters, watercolors of flowers, 
Rowlandson drawings. Dove press publications; 
Levaillant’s Perroquets; Lincoln letter; pre- 
sentation copy of Huckleberry Finn. Now on 
exhibition. 


April 6 and 7, Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English 18th and 
early 19th century furniture and decorations, 
property of Mrs. Bernard D. Colen. others, Old 
English silver; American historical autographs 
and prints; paintings and drawings; porcelains; 
linens and laces; Oriental rugs. Exhibition 
from Apr. 2. 


April 8 and 9, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 18th century 
furniture and decorative objects, property of 
Baron Michel de Fugeres, Jacques Burnier, Mrs. 
Marion Corval, others. Also paintings of French 
and other schools, including Venus Endormie 
by Boucher, work by Boldini, Dupré and Car- 
peaux; drawings by Boilly, Toorenvliet, Ri- 
gaud, Corot and Doubigny. Meissen and other 
Continental porcelain; French table ware; sil- 
ver; table glass; Oriental and Aubusson rugs. 
Exhibition from Apr. 2. 


April 13, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: 19th century and other paintings from 
various owners. Paintings by Rosa Bonheur 
including a white horse, recumbent lion and 
young faun; landscapes by Corot, Frederick 
Herring and Daubigny; The Goddess of Love 
by Diaz; portraits by Lawrence, Raeburn, Rem- 
brandt Peale and Ingres; genre paintings by 
Detti, Voltz, Béraud, Max, Sant Jean and Fried- 
laender. American landscapes by Kensett, Blake- 
4ock, Inness, Lawson, Waugh, Wier. Wyant, 
others. Pastels by Mary Cassatt. Exhibition 
from Apr. 9. 


April 16, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: French 18th century furniture and ob- 
jects of art; paintings, from the estate of the 
late Thyrza F. Kiser. Pairs of chairs cov- 
ered in Aubusson, pavot and other Louis XV 
and XVI tapestry; pair of Louis XVI arm- 
chairs and six side chairs; Louis XV canapé 
in Aubusson tapestry and a marquise; Louis 
XVI carved walnut duchesse brisée. A bonheur 
du jour by Hache of Grenoble; decorated ver- 
million bureau a@ pente; Louis XV bureau plat, 
eut crystal and bronze doré chandeliers. Por- 
trait of a Young Girl Embracing a Dove by 
Greuze, Portrait of Little Miss Chaddock by 
Hoppner, River Scene by Salomon Van Ruysdael, 
Miss Mary Townsend by Angelica Kauffmann, 
Arab Scouts by Schreyer and 17th century 
flower pieces. Exhibition from Apr. 9. 


April 20, 21, 22 and 23, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Valuable art collection belonging to the estate 
of the late Joseph Brummer. Exhibition from 
April 16. 


April 26 and 27, Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Library of Frank 
Capra, Beverly Hills. First editions of the 15th 
to 20th century including first English edition 
of Boccaccio’s Decameron, London, 1620; Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales printed by Caxton, 1478; 
Dante’s Divina Commedia; presentation copy of 
first collection and first folio edition of Ben 
Jonson’s Work; first edition of Imitation of 
Christ by Thomas A’Kempis in South German 
binding; Queen Elizabeth’s copy of Montaigne’s 
essays. Exhibition from Apr. 19. 

April 27, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Manuscript of Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, sold by Mrs. William J. A. Bliss and Miss 
Eleanor A. Bliss. Original final Manuscript of 
the Address, written for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Fair, Baltimore, signed and dated. Auto- 
graph letters and manuscripts of famous men 
and women also written for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Fair, 1864, and sold by the order of 
trustees of the late Dr. William J. A. Bliss of 
Baltimore. Exhibition from Apr. 19. 


Lewis Heads Academy 


A new president has been elected to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. At the annual meeting of the 
Academy’s stockholders, John F. Lewis, 
Jr., was selected to succeed Alfred G. 
B. Steel, who resigned because of ill 
health. A lawyer and civic leader, Mr. 
Lewis has been a member of the 
Academy’s Board of Directors since 1933 
and is the son of the late John Fred- 
erick Lewis, who was President for 25 
years, from 1907 to 1932. 

The Academy was founded in 1805; 
the list of presidents includes names 
closely associated with Philadelphia. 


April 1, 1949 
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Sale April 20, 21, 22 and 23 at 2 p.m. 


Part One - THE VALUABLE 
ART COLLECTION 


Belonging to the Estate of the Late 
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SUMERIAN AND BABYLONIAN ART. EGYPTIAN VASES, 
STATUETTES AND OTHER OBJECTS. ROMAN MARBLE 
PORTRAIT HEADS. ROMAN AND ETRUSCAN BRONZES. 
SASSANID ART § MEXICAN, PERUVIAN AND OTHER 
PRE-COLUMBIAN ART { AN IMPORTANT COLLEC- 
TION OF MEDIEVAL WORKS OF ART INCLUDING A 
CHOICE GROUP OF RHENISH, MOSAN AND LIMOGES 
CHAMPLEVE ENAMELS. ROMANESQUE AND EARLY 
GOTHIC IVORY CARVINGS §% A LARGE COLLECTION 
OF GOTHIC STONE AND WOOD SCULPTURES, BRONZES 
AND SILVER. GOTHIC VELVETS, EMBROIDERIES AND 
THREE FINE TAPESTRIES. GOTHIC WALNUT AND OAK 
FURNITURE { ITALIAN, SPANISH AND GERMAN 
RENAISSANCE JEWELS AND OBJETS DE VERTU, 
BRONZES AND SILVER. RENAISSANCE VELVETS, 
DAMASKS AND EMBROIDERIES. ITALIAN MAJOLICA. 
FRANCOIS I AND HENRI IT FURNITURE. ITALIAN XVI- 
XVII CENTURY CASSONI, CREDENZE AND OTHER 
PIECES. 
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Midwest League 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—A smaller, more fascinat- 
ing and more convincing version in 
marble of Egon Weiner’s female Torso 
in mahogany that won the Logan medal 
in the recent Chicago and Vicinity show 
at the Art Institute dominates a sculp- 
ture exhibition in the new galleries in 
Mandel’s department store, staged by 
the Artists League of the Midwest. (Un- 
til April 18.) 

Weiner, Viennese by 
turned 40, is developing into one of 
America’s major sculptors. His growth 
has been rapid since his Chicago debut 
in 1943. He borrows freely from Rodin, 
Maillol and other European masters, 
but more and more he is assimilating 
intelligently his borrowings into some- 
thing to be known as Weiner. His group 
of seven pieces is outstanding. 


The show, made up of the work of 
26 sculptors, is dotted too freely with 
the sort of ersatz Modernism that has 
been undermining the Chicago paint- 
ing shows in recent years. Too much of 
it strikes the beholder as “doodling.” 
There are half a dozen “mobiles,” for 
example, that might incite Calder to 
penance for starting something he'll 
never be able to stop. 


But, on the whole, there is a higher 
percentage of honesty in the exhibi- 
tion than in most of our painting shows. 
Sculpture is an expensive medium, and 
artists are less given to doodling with 
marble and onyx than with paint. 

Si Gordon has something to say hon- 
estly and indignantly in Warsaw Ghetto 
—1940. It is a large wood carving, a 
three - dimensional mass of suffering 
faces and forms, viewed from all sides. 
The agony is frozen. Warsaw is gradu- 
ally receding far enough into the past 
to be treated in art and in literature 
with something of the pent-up passion 
of Greek tragedy. 


Another effective, if gruesome, war 
piece is Freeman Schoolcraft’s Bataan, 
a realistic skeleton in green plaster, 
mouldering away, but with an abstract 
block substituted for a possible grin- 
ning face and head. 

Abbott Pattison, former United 
States submarine commander, whose 
giant Caribbean Girl in the Chicago 
and Vicinity show of 1948 was the most 
effective piece of Chicago sculpture in 
a decade, is present in this show in four 
comparatively minor pieces, the best of 
which is a Kneeling Girl, savage and 
stolid. 


birth and just 


* * * 


The Art Institute is beginning to beat 
its drums in a big way for its exhibi- 
tion of American paintings and art ob- 
jects “From Colony to Nation,” cover- 
ing the period from 1650 to 1815. Con- 
fidentially, as the columnists are in the 
habit of saying, the Institute was stirred 
to a major effort by criticism of its 
policy that has led it to be considered 
the leading “Modern” city museum in 
America. 


Grumbacher, Ltd., Moves 

M. Grumbacher of Canada, Limited, 
has moved to more spacious quarters 
at 64 Princess Street, Toronto. 
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LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES 
FIGURE SUBJECTS & FLOWERS 
Direct Importers from Europe 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 


19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
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Keep your friends informed on the 
news of the art world with a subscrip- 
tion to ArT DicesT—$4. 
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By JUDITH K. REED 


Canaletto Drawin gs 


“Canaletto Drawings at Windsor Castle.” 
Edited by K. T. Parker. 1948. London: 
The Phaidon Press, Ltd. Distributed by 
Oxford University Press. 62 pp. of text 
and 150 reproductions. $7.50. 


Sixth in the continuing series of vol- 
umes devoted to the famous collections 
of drawings at Windsor Castle, the pres- 
ent one follows the now familiar and 
satisfying format—an introductory es- 
say, by K. T. Parker, followed by a 
catalogue of the pictures with detailed 
notes and reproductions of the pic- 
tures themselves, numbering 150 plates. 
Also included in this volume are docu- 
ments—among them the will and a let- 
ter of the colorful Joseph Smith, His 
Majesty’s Consul to the Serene Re- 
public of Venice and long associated 
with Canaletto as his collector and 
benefactor or agent. Their exact rela- 
tionship is subject to much specula- 
tion and varying interpretation. 

The collection of drawings, which 
makes the book a splendid browsing 
library for lovers of drawing as well 
as a study source for art students, cov- 
ers not only a substantial proportion 
of Canaletto’s whole output, but also 
combines variety and balance with 
quantity. Represented are works from 
his long middle period of activity— 
views of Venice, Padua, Rome and Lon- 
don, as well as fanciful views of Italian 
landscape and architecture. The text is 
scholarly and informative, although the 
unspecialized reader many desire more 
discussion of the 18th century artist 
than is given here. 


American Battle Art 


“An Album of American Battle Art: 
1755-1918.” 1947. Washington: The Li- 
brary of Congress. 319 pp. with 150 
plates. $5.00. 


A handsome example of Government 
Printing Office publications is this in- 
teresting history, in words and pictures, 
of American battle art, beginning with 
Samuel Blodget’s Prospective Plan of 
the Battle Fought near Lake George, 
engraved and published in Boston in 
1755, and including 19 drawings by Al- 
fred R. and William Waud, sketched in 
the field during the Civil War for Har- 
per’s Weekly. Also there are drawings 
by Wallace Morgan, Kerr Eby, Andre 
Smith, Harvey Dunn and other artist- 
correspondents attached to the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. 

Other drawings and photographs il- 
lustrate scenes in French and Indian 
Wars and the Indian battles, the Revo- 
lution, the War of 1812, the Mexican, 
and Spanish-American wars. 

The commentary, written by Donal 


ART THROUGH 50 CENTURIES 
from the collections of the 
Worcester Art Museum 
An informative guide to the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of art 
136 illus., 3 full color $2.50 paper; $4.50 cloth 
Order from your bookseller or the 
Museum, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 


April 1, 1949 


H, Mugridge, Fellow in American His- 
tory of the Library of Congress, and 
Helen F. Conover, also of the Library 
staff, covers for each plate notes on 
technical matters, identification of the 
scene, as well as considerable material 
on the individual artists. 


Indonesian Art 


An excellent introduction to the vast 
and little-known subject of Indonesian 
Art is offered in a 48-page booklet is- 
sued at no charge by the Royal Indies 
Institute of Amsterdam. Prepared in 
conjunction with the display of Indo- 
nesian Art seen in New York last win- 
ter and now on national tour, the book- 
let was written by an artist and edu- 
cator, Hans van Weeren-Griek, who has 
covered the material with ease and ad- 
mirable simplicity. 

From the primitive soul images of 
Nias to the sophisticated art of Bali 
and Java, the story of the arts and 
crafts of the islands that make up the 
Indonesian archipelago is told, illus- 
trated by many photographs of the 
paintings, sculpture, metalware, ce- 
ramics and textiles shown in the éx- 
hibition. Copies of the booklet can be 
obtained from Ardlee Associates, 28 
West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


* * * 


“The Messianic Theme in the Paintings 
of the Dura Synagogue,” by Rachel Wis- 
chnitzer. 1948. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 135 pp. Illustrated. $6.00. 


A provocative and scholarly study of 
the paintings found in the 3rd century 
synagogue of Dura-Europus, discovered 
through excavations made during 1932- 
35 in the remains of that ancient city, 
which lay between Damascus and Bag- 
dad. The primitive paintings are fertile 
sources for much speculation that goes 
beyond art styles to pose interesting 
historical and religious questions. For 
example, how does the paintings’ rep- 
resentation of human forms fit in with 
the ancient Jewish prohibition against 
such depiction? Miss Wischnitzer, for- 
mer curator of the Jewish Museum in 
Berlin and author of Forms and Sym- 
bols of Jewish Art, has undertaken to 
interpret the 30 panels, explaining each 
one as an episode in a cycle intended 
to carry the spectator to the messianic 
idea of Return, Restoration and Salva- 
tion. She also asserts that the Jews 
of Dura considered themselves de- 
scendants of the Lost Ten Tribes. From 
an art point of view, aside from wider 
questions, the book is also good spe- 
cialized reading on a fascinating and 
little-explored subject. 


* * * 


“Renoir—Sculptor,” by Paul Haesaerts. 
1947. New York: Reynal é& Hitchcock. 
43 pp. of text with 48 illustrations. $6.00. 


A lengthy study discussing Renoir’s 
feeling for sculpture and his work—in 
collaboration—in that medium, exe- 
cuted during the end of his long career. 
Illustrated with large black and white 
plates and small sketches, with accom- 
panying catalogue. 
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COLORS 
ARE HERE! 
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LINEL GOUACHE... 
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startling effects in the water 
color medium. 
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favorite of the French 
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designers. 


LINEL GOUACHE 
COLORS now a Favorite of 


America's Top Artists and 
Designers. 
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International Co. 
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VORTOX COMPANY 
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HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 


Conforms with the 

highest standards for 

creating permanent 
pictures 


Send for free booklet 
A Note on Hand Ground Colors 


(Makers of Casein Colors, Gesso Panels 
& Bellini Artist Colors) 
Everything for the Artist! 

Back Again .... 


BLOCKX 


OIL & WATER COLORS 


The favorite of European Masters 
for generations. Made with the same 
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—_—_e——_——_ 
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5 Union Squere New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-9871 
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materials 
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exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


Headquarters: 
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205 Fulton Street New York City 


BLOCKX — OILS and 
WATER COLORS 


Available in U. 8. Through 


LLOYD'S ART CO., 152 Bleecker St., N. Y. 12 


On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 


Peace at the Waldorf 


The battle which raged around the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference held 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel last week 
gave the New York City police a big 
job. They handled the demonstrators 
and pickets outside so well that sched- 
uled talks went on with no interruption 
for the three days of the conference, 
and the talk was of peace. The accent 
remained cultural regardless of politi- 
cal conflicts, either inside or out, and 
the point was made, summed up by a 
New York Times Sunday editorial, 
ai . if only to testify our sincerity 
when we say that we fear no peacefully 
argued doctrine, the conference will 
have done its work.” 


For the artists, writers and scientists 
who gathered, the responsibility was 
brought home over and over, of the 
creative urge to work for peace among 
all nations. “Actually there is no cause 
for hysteria in the presence in this 
city of a handful of foreign Communists, 
plus some domestic Communists and 
some honest and idealistic domestic 
liberals,” says the Times. “When we 
look back at March 1949, in the per- 
spective of a few years, some of the 
things said and done over this weekend 
will look silly. .. .” 


Nevertheless, the opposition group 
chaired by Dr. Sidney Hook of New 
York University attracted several art- 
ists of note; Paul Manship and George 
Biddle were among them. There was 
some amusement when George Biddle, 
according to a listener, was introduced 
by Hook as a well-known abstraction- 
ist! 

Philip Evergood, first speaker of the 
art panel of the Waldorf Conference, 
had as much dynamic force as the 
speakers of the Writing and Publishing 
panel of the day before, which included 
dramatists and writers such as Har- 
vard’s Prof. F. O. Matthiessen, The 
New Yorker’s Richard O. Boyer, and 
novelists Ira Wolfert and Howard Fast. 
Editor T. O. Thackrey of the N. Y. 
Post Home News was definitely the 
fightingest speaker at the Keynote ses- 
sion in Carnegie Hall; his topic, U. S. 
Foreign Policy and its Effect on World 
Peace was presented with forthright 
logic. Thackrey was refused participa- 
tion in the rival meeting, where he of- 
fered to give the same talk. 

Editorially, papers throughout the 
country differed as widely as these two 
groups. The Baltimore Globe would like 
to see the Cultural and Scientific Coun- 
cil meeting here end travel by visas. 
(David Alfaro Siqueiros, Mexican paint- 
er, was refused a visa to the U. S. on 
the ground he is a Communist. 
Would Picasso also have been turned 
down?) To the whole meeting, the 
N. Y. World-Telegram said “phooey,” 
and added the left wingers were not so 
“dumb” to pick the Waldorf for their 
conference, because the meals planned 
for them included from turtle-soup to 
strawberries Melba. 

The Herald-Trib did not think picket- 
ing the Conference was the best method 
American citizens could have chosen to 


make their point. The delegate from 
Puerto Rico, F. Manrique Cabrera, re- 
marked that when he arrived here he 
found a great deal of anxiety and ner- 
vousness about the Conference which 
he could not understand. “Let us op- 
pose the irrational outbursts against a 
meeting for peace with reason and good 
will. Only in such an atmosphere,” 
he added, “can ‘artists serve all men’.” 
And Leonard Lyons reported in The 
Post’s Lion’s Den that when James 
Waterman, standing on the receiving 
line to be introduced to the guest of 
honor, Dmitri Shostakovitch, told him, 
“I am looking forward to hearing your 
new American Symphony,” the com- 
poser replied, “Thank you. I hope it 
will be more harmonious than my re- 
ception.” 

In Moscow, Pravda and other papers 
carried full accounts of the opening of 
the conference in which Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature accused the group support- 
ing the meeting of owing “its primary 
allegiance not to America but to an 
outside government.” . The papers 
reported at length the remarks of Shos- 
takovitch and, commenting on the talk 
by Mr. Cousins, claimed that the aud- 
ience was dissatisfied. Harlow Shapley, 
chairman of the group, was informed 
in advance of the intended speech, and 
although in complete disagreement, 
gave Norman Cousins the floor freely. 

. . So it is known that peace after all 
can be wonderful. 


* * * 


April 29 is the date of Artists Equity 
3rd Annual Ball, to be held at the 
Plaza. “The subject of any artist in 
history” will be the costume theme, 
both subjective and objective no doubt, 
when the participants let go on ideas. 

. . Sponsors include Francis Henry 
Taylor, Rene d’Harnoncourt, Dorothy 
Shaver, Hermon More, Daniel Catton 
Rich. .. . The Art Students League’s 
famous Costume Ball will be held the 
Friday before, April 22, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria. The 
theme: Fantasy and Fable or From 
Aesop to Thurber. 


* * * 


Various changes are astir in the ca- 
reer world. Ernest Fiene, whose show 
was cancelled last month at Associated 
American Artists, is now associated 
with M. Knoedler and Company. .. . 
Stuart Preston, who wrote for Art 
News, has taken the place on the New 
York Times art page of Sam Hunter, 
who is off to Europe. . . . Philip Guston, 
on his Prix de Rome in Italy, is settling 
down to work after some concentrated 
travelling about. . . . Marinobel Smith 
is already missed from New York in 
her capacity of IBM executive in charge 
of their collection of art. There was a 
sudden trip to New Mexico for rea- 
sons of health. She will settle in Santa 
Fe or Taos and remain IBM representa- 
tive from there. 


* * * 


Serigraphs are seriously on the march 
—first on the seven seas, now to the 
Smithsonian Institute. Recently pur- 
chased and installed in that institu- 
tion’s Division of Graphic Arts is a 
complete educational exhibit of the me- 
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dium. Added to that venture, circuit 
exhibitions are touring the states. 
* * * 

Cinema: Robert Brackman’s paint- 
ing of Jennifer Jones is an integral 
part of Portrait.of Jennie, now play- 
ing. ... The Red Shoes, a J. Arthur 
Rank picture, released by Eagle Lion 
Films, is proof once more of the tie- 
up between stage, ballet and all art 
forms. The sets, the color, the rhythmic 
movement could not possibly have been 
so powerful without full integration of 
design and musical elements; it is a 
statuesque film, TV : Latest news from 
CBS covered the broadcast from the 
Museum of Modern Art on the Exhibi- 
tion of Advertising and Editorial Art. 
The winning designs were described by 
several leading lights among the com- 
mercial artists, art directors, publishers 
and agency executives. The show was 
not received too well... .A Board of 
Health Inspector was heard to remark 
that for his money the best “art” is 
still produced by Jon Gnagy, although 
it upsets his dinner when the whole 
family gets out their sketch-books and 
tries to draw. 


Detroiters Look at D’Etroit 


Another demonstration of how little 
is known about early American art, 
and how varied and interesting that 
art is, is given in the Detroit Institute’s 
new gallery, “The Arts of French Can- 
ada and Old Detroit.’ The gallery re- 
sulted from the investigations of Edgar 
P. Richardson, director of the Art In- 
stitute. In 1946, when Richardson was 
preparing an exhibition on “Arts of 
French Canada,” he spent months 
searching through convents, monasteries 
and small churches and ferreting out 
art objects from hidden places in the 
byways of the Province of Quebec. 
Richardson realized the scope of the 
heretofore almost completely neglected 
French Colonial art. 

Many pieces that were shown in the 
earlier exhibition have been acquired 
for the new gallery, and they have 
been generously supplemented by gifts 
from many prominent Detroiters. Piece 
de resistance is a collection of work 
done by more than 50 silversmiths of 
French D’Etroit and early American 
Detroit. The collection was assembled 
to recreate a suggestion of old D’Etroit, 
and to make modern inhabitants of that 
industrial city aware of their heritage. 


The Cat in Art 


Both cat-lovers and cat-loathers 
should be gratified by Cooper Union’s 
current exhibition, ‘Nine Lives: The 
Tale of the Cat in Art and History.” 
Arranged in historical chronology, the 
exhibition includes Egyptian sections 
with cats playing the role of Goddess, 
Oriental sections that also show the 
feline’s use in religion, Medieval sec- 
tions that show cats fallen into dis- 
repute as the companion of witches, 
Victorian sections depicting properly 
coy and pretty little pussies and finally 
a modern section. 

Widely heterodox and catholic are 
the types of art for which cats have 
served as inspiration and models. They 
range from bronzes and oils, through 
jewelry and household ornaments, to 
prints and books. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


FIRST SPRING FESTIVAL SHOW OF 
AMATEUR CREATIVE ARTS. May 20-23. 
Open to all amateur artists. All media ex- 
cept sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Entry cards due prior to May 7. Work due 
May 7. For further information write C. 
A. Emmons, Gen. Chairman, 82 Broad St., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


18TH ANNUAL” DOUGLASTON ART 
LEAGUE SPRING EXHIBITION. May 
22-28. St. John’s Episcopal Church Parish 
Hall. Open to all artists. Media: oil, water- 
color. Entry fee. For entry cards and fur- 
ther information write Marylou Bilancia, 
Douglaston Art League, 40-14 149th PI., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Irvington, N. J. 


16TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF IRVING- 
TON ART & MUSEUM ASSOCIATION. 
May 1-20. Free Public Library. Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil, water- 
color, black and white, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $1. Entry cards and work 
due Apr. 21-23. For further information 
write May E. Baillet, Sec’ty., 1064 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


8TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION OF 
LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION. 
Apr. 28-May 29. Laguna Beach Art Gal- 
lery. Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, engravings, etchings, litho- 
graphs, monotypes, silk screen. Jury. 
Prizes total $105. Entry fee $1. Entry 
ecards and fee due Apr. 20. Work due 
Apr. 23. For further information write 
R. L. Babcock, c/o Laguna Beach Art 
Association, Laguna Beach, Calif. 

New York, N. Y. 

LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ARTISTS 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Fall 1949. Argent 
Galleries. Open to new members. Media: 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts. Jury. 
Fee $5. Work due Apr. 9 at New Drama, 
Inc., 17 West 24th St. For further infor- 
mation write Estel Novic, 60 Perry St., 
New York City 14. 

Newark, N. J. 


7TH NATIONAL OPEN COMPETITION EX- 
HIBITION. May 8-29. Ross Art Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera. Prizes. Entry blanks due May 1. 
For further information write Zachary C. 
Ross, Dir., 807 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


4TH ANNUAL NATIONAL AMERICAN IN- 
DIAN PAINTING. May 3-July 3. Phil- 
brook Art Center. Open to all artists of 
North American Indian or Eskimo extrac- 
tion. All media. Jury. Prizes. For further 
information write Dorothy Field, Philbrook 
Art Center, 2727 Rockford Rd., Tulsa, Okla. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION YONKERS 
ART ASSOCIATION. Apr. 27-May 31. 
Hudson River Museum, Open to all art- 
ists. Media: oils, sculpture. Jury. Awards. 
Work due Apr. 24. For further informa- 
tion write John S. Vredenburgh, Hudson 
River Museum, 511 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers. 


Newport, R. I. 
38TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 2-24. 
Art Association of Newport. Open to liv- 
ing American artists. Media: oil, water- 


color, pastel, drawing, print, small sculp- 
ture. Jury. Fee: $2 to non-members. En- 
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Paint in Italy 


try cards due June 11. Work due June 18, 
For further information write Tht Art As- 
sociation, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N. Y. 


14TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION ARTISTS 


OF THE UPPER HUDSON. May 4-June 5, 
Institute of History & Art. Open to all 
artists who live within 100 mile radius of 
Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 9. 
For further information write Robert G. 
Wheeler, Albany Institute of History & 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION MICHIGAN 


WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. June 4-July 3. 
Museum of Art. Open to native born and 
resident artists. Jury. Entry fee $1 to mem- 
bers, $2.50 to non-members. Entry cards 
due May 7. Work due May 14. For fur- 
ther information write Mary Jane Bigler, 
—z- 16708 Rosemont Road, Detroit 19, 
ich, 


Athens, Ohio 


7TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 


TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin 
Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to 
residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill., W. Va., Penna., 
Ky. Jury. Prizes total $500. Entry cards 
due June 1. Work received May 15-June 10. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PAINTING & SCULP- 


TURE JURIED EXHIBITION. May 4-28. 
Institute of Contemporary Art. Open to 
residents of New England. Work due Apr. 
1-20. For further information write J. W. 
McBrine, 162 Newbury St., Boston. 


Bristol, Va. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBI- 


TION. Apr. 25-May 20. Virginia Intermont 
College. Open to all artists of Va., W. Va., 
Tenn., Ky., N. C., Ga., Dist. of Col. Media: 
oil, watercolor, prints. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$1 for painting; 50c for prints. Entry cards 
due Apr. 9. Work due Apr. 12. For fur- 
ther information write Prof. C. Ernest 
ee Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, 
a. 


Canton, Ohio 


16TH ANNUAL MAY SHOW. May 1-June 


12. Canton Art Institute. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark County. Me- 
dia: painting, drawing, sculpture, crafts. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry and membership fee 
$5. Work due Apr. 11-14. For further in- 
formation write Canton Art Institute, 1717 
Market Ave. N., Canton, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 


25TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1949-July 1950. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present and former resi- 
dents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee $3 including mem- 
bership. Entry cards due Sept. 28. Work 
due Oct. 8 at Gallery, 480 E. Broad St. 
Columbus. For blanks and further infor- 
mation write Edith McKee Harper, Secy.- 
Treas., 1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Dallas, Tex. 


20TH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ARTS 


EXHIBITION. May 1-29. Dallas Museum 
Fine Arts. Open to artists of Dallas County. 
Media: painting, drawing, crafts, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 16. For fur- 
ther information write Dallas Museum, 
Dallas 10. 


Denver, Colo. 


55TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Denver Art 


Museum. Open to artists living west of 
Miss. and in Wis. and Ill. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, gouache, prints, drawing, ceram- 
ics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes total $1,000. 
Work due June 11. For further informa- 
tion write Denver Art Museum. 


Fresno, Calif. 


FIRST ANNUAL STATE-WIDE EXHIBI- 


With EDWARD LANING 
This Summer and MARY FIFE 


July 6—September 9, 1949 


Class limited to 30—meets daily, 9 A.M. to | P.M.—large well-equipped 
studio in heart of Rome. Systematic ten weeks’ course in drawing and 
composition—painting in oil and tempera. Closely related to study of great 
works in galleries and museums. Sketching in Rome and environs. Visits to 
Florence and Venice. Reduced rates round trip for those enrolling immediately. 


For full information write at once to Edward Laning, 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick, Kansas City, Mo. 
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TION. June 19-July 2. Fresno Art League. 
Cpe to all artists residing in Calif. Media: 
oO 


watercolor, gouache. Jury. Prizes total the hans hofmann school of fine art 


$750 plus gold and bronze medals. Work 


due May 20. For further information write i e 7-3491 
Fresno Art League, Box 503, Fresno. 52 west 8th street o sew york city phone eee 3 
Indianapolis, Ind. q 
OND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORK iste 
é ay 1-June 5. 
John Herron Art Institute. Open to pres- personally conducted 
ent and former residents of Ind. Media: 
oil, watercolor, tempera, pastel, sculpture. ‘ b y mr. hofmann 
Jury. Prizes total $1,200. Entry fee $2. 
Entry cards due Apr. 11. For further in- 
formation write Wilbur D. Peat, Dir., 
Herron Inst., Pennsylvania & 16th Sts., 


indianapolis 2, an p rovincetown, mass. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK ARTISTS AN- ® 
NUAL. June 12-Sept. 10. Travel Exhibi- june 13 — sept. 2 
tion. Open to artists of Jefferson, Lewis, 
St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Hamilton, 
Essex, Warren Counties. Media: painting, on 
—. ron: $2.50. matey ecards and ee a S: D e 
wor ue une 4. For further informa- ye ee ce 
tion write Mrs. W. Lambert Brittain, 12 Pe , : GH Gt 


Warren Ave., Massena, N. Y. 


sinen sour, soy Ke Se can SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


SHOW. Apr. 28-May 1. Open to artists of ; . z irector La Joll 
Texas. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 6063 La Jolla Bivd. Orren R. Louden, Di a Jolla 


ceramics, graphic arts, drawings. -Prizes. oti P. ©. Box 953 "*Approved for Veterans Cel ie 
Entry fee $1. For further information 4 i e 

write Mrs. H. R. Kamlah, 621 Laurel St., 

McAllen, Tex. 


Omaha, Nebr. CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


~ DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY DRAWING 
NTaABHIG bee HOS ALES | WATER COLOR p MONTY LEWIS, DONAL HORD, DAN DICKEY,f painting 
June 5. Joslyn Art Museum. Open to art- JULIA ANDREWS, JOHN ZANE, SCULPTURE 
ists of Ark., Colo., Ill, Iowa, Kans, La, | 3 © M!' NA RE GouneN MARGARET LORING, WILLIAME ceramics 
sion., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., Okla., S. Dak., July - August DAVIS, DR. RUTH RAY, JOHN GOMEZ.§ wyrat & 
'ex., Wis., Wyo. Media: drawings, prints. ae es 
Jury. Purchase awards. Work due Apr. REXFORD BRANDT APPROVED FOR VETERANS Conmamncial 


18. For further information write Mrs. JAMES COUPER WRIGHT # 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 
David S. Carson, Joslyn Memorial Art 


Museum, Omaha, Nebr. 


Rochester, N. Y. SUMMER SESSION 1949 


1949 ROCHESTER-FINGER LAKES EX- at the famous 
HIBITION. May 6-June 5. Memorial Art ° ° 
ristol, Gallery. Open to all artists of Rochester Cc { + S$ H i t b A 
and 19 counties in western New York State. a t a r n i a c o o 9 ! n e F t 5 
All media. Prizes and purchase awards. July 5—August 12 


Entry cards and work due Apr. 23. For ; 

-June further informati ite Isabel Write for Brochure 

esent Asst. Dir., amartal Art “bes, toe. 800 CHESTNUT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 11 
4 ester 7, N. Y. 


>» fee Spokane, Wash. 


approved under G. |. bill of rights 


r in- 6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 21-May SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
1717 6. Pacific Northwest Art Association. Open - 
to present and former residents of Ore., “The Leading School of Modern 
Wash., Mont., Idaho, Wyo. Media: oil, Art.” 
watercolor, gouache, tempera, sculpture. = 
N OF Jury. Fee $2. Awards and purchases. For 


Drawing, Painting, Co ition, Des 
Nov. entry blanks and further information write an ee — - 
“_— John Koehler, Sec’y., 212 Temple Court FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
ache. a ee 208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
= SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


i St. 


a HIGH sede aneenae, OF ART & OLD MILL STUDIO Former Wayman Adams School 


ti, O. RICH’S INC. offer two scholarships of Ss School of Art 
, $266 each covering full tuition of 9 month ; a pummer Schoo! © r 
winter session of High Museum School of mien aoeroee oo a in the Adirondacks 
.RTS Art beginning Sept. 12, 1949. Media: draw- atherine - stanie . 
seum ing, painting. Open to seniors graduating Eugene SPIRO BARJANSKY sunnah Elizabethtown, New York 
unty. in 1949. ite ae wn os a g Season June 18-Sept. 1 
i transcript o igh school credits an etter 
= of recommendation due May 15. For fur- John W. Pratten e Spaakenkill Road e Poughkeepsie, New York 
eum, ther information write Art Scholarship 
Contest, High Museum School of Art, 1262 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


HALLMARK INTERNATIONAL ART COM- \ 
cn tae zenen, & ca e* 
ists ,000 in prizes for paintings o aa 
scenes with Christmas themes. Jury. Work HERBERT BARNETT 
due at regional centers: Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 15 days ending Sept. 3; Midwest and 
Southwest during 15 days ending Sept. 17; ( UE rt REQUEST : nya: ens A, 
East and Southeast during 15 days ending 
Oct. 1. For detailed information write 
Viadimir Visson, Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 
64th St., New York City, or Philippe Huis- 


— ae & Co., 57 Rue La Boethe, PROVI NCETOWN 
VUE GUMOLARGHIE AWARDS Col SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON 
Sree eee tee ind enanhic arts, us. BASIC LAWS AND AIMS OF 
sesamiae OTe aicae i yy bg > Por M oO D E R N A R T 


applications and further information write write 51 W.8 ST., N. Y.11.N.Y. 
Hobart Nichols, Dir., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY SamneoerAl- FEL- = P R O Vv I N Cc ETOW N a RT C E N = E R 


LOWSHIP. Yields $1,000 and one aca- =I ATA ATT 


demic year of study. Open to college grad- sr — | : | 
uates Who have majored in music, art, ee c T rE R a U S A SUMMER CLASSES 
architecture. Applicants should not exceed = PAINTING e DRAWING 


24 years of age on June 1, 1949. Applica- = DESIGN e TEXTILE DESIGN 
tions due May 1. For further information = 

write Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of R U T = R c bE V fb S JUNE 15 — SEPTEMBER 1 
Fine & Applied Arts, Room 110, Architec- 


ture Bldg., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 2 FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR PHONE: 203 WEST 14 ST., N. Y. C. 11 © CHELSEA 3-6846 
April 1, 1949 33 
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17th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY of ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


July 12th—August 20th, 1949 


COURSES: 
Art including professional class, 
Drama and Ballet, Short Story, 
Playwriting, Applied Arts, Music, 
and Oral French, featuring the fol- 
lowing leading Canadian Artists: 
H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, A. Y. 
Jackson, Andre Bieler, John Mar- 
tin, Annora Brown, Ann Savage, 
J. B. Taylor, M. W. McDonald 
and 
Frederic Taubes, distinguished 
American authority on painting 
technique. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 


Berkshire Museum—Pittsfield, Mass. 
During Tanglewood Festival 





Painting KOKOSCHKA 
Sculpture MESTROVIC 
Graphic Arts BENGTZ 


Enrollment limited to 70 


Russell T. Smith 230 The Fenway 
Head of School Boston, Mass. 


HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL 
OF THE ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road Santa Fe, New Mexico 
SUMMER SESSION—July 5- August 29 
Spend a wonderful summer of study in the 
ancient city. Fine and Commercial Arts. 
Prof. Walter G. Hippel of Berlin, Visiting Instructor 
Special circular—Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 




















Walter 


ROTAN 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 
Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Study 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 








BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION—June 6-July 29 


Commercial and Fine Arts 
Approved for Veteran Training 


Eastern Parkway Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


WANTED — ART INSTRUCTOR 
One of South’s leading Art Institutions de- 
sires services of nationally known artist to 


Give com- 
details and salary expected. You 


teach commencing September. 
plete 


must be “TOPS” or do not waste your time. 
Box 210, c/o Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22 


ART SCHOOLS—send us information 
on your Summer art classes. This is 
invaluable in answering reader’s in- 
quiries. 
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West of the Mississippi 


For some time now the annual ex- 
hibitions of Artists West of the Mis- 
sissippi have leaned toward the pro- 
gressive side. This year, the show as- 
sembled by Curator Fred Bartlett for 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
is 80 per cent non-representational. 


“In 1935,” Bartlett said, ‘‘when Stan- 
ley Lothrup staged the first Artists 
West show, most of the pictures were 
literal landscapes, portraits and still 
lifes. Today many of these artists have 
switched to abstraction, thus joining 
the youngsters who regard the produc- 
tion of literal work as akin to using 
straight razors. Once again the show 
demonstrates that in the West, State 
universities are the liveliest centers of 
creative work—places like the univer- 
sities of Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Texas.” 


The list of painters represented is 
an impressive one, including Bayer, 
Berman, Britton, Benton, Charlot, 
Davey, Guston, Lebrun, Lutz, McFee, 
O’Keeffe, Sheets, Spruce and Tobey— 
just to name a few. The work of Charles 
Okerbloom, Alan Parker and Lynn 
Trank is cited among the newcomers. 
(Until April 2.) 


Civil Service Fine Arts 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced a Museum Art Special- 
ist examination for filling positions 
mainly in the National Gallery and 
National Collection of Fine Arts, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
at salaries ranging from $2,974 (mu- 
seum assistants) to $8,509 (director, 
fine arts collection). 


Applicants must have completed an 
appropriate 4-year college course, have 
had four years of appropriate experi- 
ence or have had at any time equiva- 
lent combination of education and ex- 
perience. Further information and ap- 
plications, which are due at the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than April 19, may 
be obtained from any first or second 
class post Office. 


Regarding Boston 
[Continued from page 14] 


At the Stuart Gallery, young Morris 
Beck of Brooklyn offers another of 
those shows in which the artist tries 
his hand at a good many things, not 
always successfully, but gives promise 
of getting somewhere in the long run. 
He has a sense of characterization in 
portraits, a good handling of color more 
often than not and a sense of harmony 
in nature studies. 


* * * 


The large show of sculpture by Elie 
Nadelman at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, beautifully arranged in a 
sort of zig-zag pattern rather than 
smack against the walls, by James Plaut 
and his associates, is having only mod- 
erate attendance. Nadelman’s atten- 
tuated and somewhat precious figures 
involve good-humored smiles, while his 
more solid works, such as the papier- 
mache figures en masse and the nicely 
modelled heads in marble, have been 
much appreciated. 





Sculpture Studio 


WOODSTOCK 


NEW YORK 


Summer School of The 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 


PAINTING e¢ DRAWING 
ILLUSTRATION e¢ SCULPTURE 


$25 per month per class, morning or afternoon 
session. $45 per month for two classes. 


INSTRUCTORS 
Arnold Blanch, Paul Fiene, Fletcher 
Martin, Sigmund Menkes, John Pike. 
Catalogue available at 


215 West 57th Street, New York 


KUNIYOSHI 








Painting * Landscape Painting 
Ceramics * Jewelry * Silversmithing 
Art History 

FACULTY: Yasuo 


Kuniyoshi, Chairman $ UM MER 
William A. Gaw, F. 

Carlton Ball, Alfrea DE SSTON 
Neumeyer, Robert R. 5 July - 13 Aug. 


Coleman, Mary Ann Ogkland, Calif. 
Ellison. 





write for catalog 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


Training Here Pays Life Dividends Dividends 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER Coarse: 
SPECIAL Coane FOR as 
Professional methods all branches 


Fashion. Credits. meus by ax 
Register Now. Send for Circular 37. Phone CO. 5-2077. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.) New York 19 


ART CAMP IN CENTRAL ADIRONDACKS 








Otter Lake, N. Y. 
4 weeks - daily instruction - certified 
teachers - Music, Drama - Camp of 100. 
For picture bulletin write to 


Dr. F. F. Swift, Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y 











WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan College 
© Four-year courses lead to B.F.A. degree: painting, 
ceramics and sculpture; fashion illustration and dress 
design. Distinguished faculty. Coeducational. G. |. 


approved. Catalog. Doris 0. Jelks, Dean, Wesleyan 
Conservatory, 451-D College Street, Macon, Georgia. 








Cannon 


ART SCHOOL 
Summer Classes at Marblehead, Mass. 
Landscape, Portrait, Still Life—July 1- Aug. 31 
Winter School in Philadelphia 
Courses in all branches of Fine and Commer- 


cial Art. G.I. approved. Day or evening. 
FLORENCE V. CANNON, Director 
Before July 1: 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


After July 1: 187 Washington St., Marblehead, Mass. 
SCHOOL 


LAYTON oF art 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 549, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
CREATIVE ART WORKSHOP 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 


modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 

Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP. ... Nyack, N. Y. 


Summer Session 
PROVINCETOWN 
June 13—September 3 
Kenneth Campbell 
Giglio Dante 


G.I. Approved — For Catalog Write: 
Five Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 
Painting 





PAINTING 





Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
— 15 THRU SEPTEMBER 
. Portraiture, Still Life 
pe Students. 


Beginners. 
Write for Circular: 


215 Belvoir Ave... BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Fy om HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center in 
Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 
Fine and advertising art. B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees. Interior decoration, ceramics. 
Summer school. Catalog. 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 

1262 Peachtree St., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27-AUGUST 19 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE LAWRENCE BARRETT 
LEW TILLEY JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
mural work shop and graphic arts 
Lectures by Mr. Johnstone on English Art. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, layout, 
fashion illustration, interior decorating, portrait, still 
life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable rates. Next 
semester starts September 12. Limited enrollment. 
Approved G.I, Bill of Rights. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 































| 
institute of design in Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION June 27 to Aug. 6 
| for TEACHER TRAINING 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chizago 10, Ill. 


April 1, 1949 








Salmagundi Annual 


THE ONLY NEWS is no news in the Sal- 
magundi Club watercolor and sculpture 
annual. The show is large, conservative 
and competent. A great deal of the 
work is frankly illustrative, and, as 
has been noted elsewhere in this issue, 
most of the artists fail to take advan- 
tage of the fluency of the medium. Also 
as usual, there is a lot of solid, re- 
warding work. 

Especially commendable is the stark 
design and superb handling of Black- 
birds and Maple by Ogden Pleissner; 
also a moody and atmospheric Signs of 
Spring by Harry Leith-Ross, which 
earned the Howard P. Maeder prize; a 
mistily romantic Calhoun Street by 
Walter Biggs (Salmagundi Club prize) 
that has enough salt to avoid over- 
sweetness; a large and impressive Old 
Wharf by Ted Kautsky; the small but 
well-done Last Train Out; and the more 
fluent Sunflowers by Arthur K. D. 
Healy and Sandpipers by Hilton Leech. 

We also liked Walter Emerson 
Baum’s cozy, Main Street Corner Gro- 
cery Store; Charles Aiken’s tasteful 
Fruit and Flowers; Paul Berdanier’s 
Power; Frederick Detwiller’s Skipper’s 
Hat and Joseph Barber’s Goldfield, 
Nevada. Two small pieces of sculpture 


scarcely justify the “sculpture” part 
of the annual. (Until April 8.) 
—Jo GIBBS. 


Design in Industry 


IT IS TOO EARLY YET to total “the re- 
sults of a project recently begun by 
the Institute of Contemporary Art in 
Boston, but its eventual repercussions 
in the world of art and decoration are 
almost limitless. 

The Institute has set up a Depart- 
ment of Design in Industry with the 
objective of “serving in an advisory 
capacity in industrial design.’ Since its 
inception, the Department has worked 
with Corning Glass, Steuben Glass, and 
Reed and Barton (silver). “Activities 
included surveys of design within a 
given industry, procurement and train- 
ing of design personnel for manufac- 
turers, consultation in design problems, 
analyses of consumer and retail atti- 
tude toward design, and the endorse- 
ment, exhibition and publication of well 
designed products. The Institute hopes 
to be instrumental in the development 
of an informal association of manufac- 
turers committed to the consolidation 
of good design in every product which 
finds its way into the American home.” 

One rilot program, in conjunction 
with Corning Glass, with twelve gradu- 
ate students of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, or industrial design se- 
lected from leading educational institu- 
tions, has been completed. “The trainees 
were given a thorough insight into the 
complex workings of a major indus- 
try, its administrative organization and 
its ultimate relationship to the con- 
sumer.” They learned glass—and how 
to co-operate with a shop foreman. 

Recognizing a need for professional 
counsel, the Department of Design in 
Industry is forming an advisory com- 
mittee that includes Serge Chermayeff, 
Georges F. Doriot, Alfred M. Frank- 
furter, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Robert 
W. Kennedy, and Gyorgy Kepes. 


chouinard 


art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Iilustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industria! Design 
Interior Design 
Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 
Fine Arts 

PHONE EX 4138 

2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexice 









ART CAREER SCHOOL=—— 





Drawing - Painting - Illustration 
Advertising Art - Fashion - Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Summer term June 20. 

Write or telephone: 


MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 
Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 





BD ,svor 


puck pimine 


WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 WEST 8th STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional 





training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Summer term: 


June 13-August 5. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


School of Design for Women 
105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 


tisin ng art, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 


I N Ss T i T UTE painting, interior decoration. 


rafts. Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
A 8 T day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
OF Phila. 21, Pa. 
STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


JULY OUTDOOR 


aes CLASSES 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





Address: 
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ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


Individual Painting Instruction 
July and August 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


For Information 


200 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19,N.Y. Cl-7-3341 


WEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 


WORKSHOP ART COURSES 


Over 95% of June 1948 graduates at work in the 
professional field for which they were trained. 


30 professional artists leave their own studios part of each 
day to demonstrate latest methods and techniques in these 
approved workshop courses. Art for Television—Advertising 
Design—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design—Fashion and 
Drafting Construction. 
Catalog AD-49. Arddress 
674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Book Illustration—Fashion Design 
Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for 
Bertram C. Hargraves, Pres., 


Individual instruction 
in oil painting 
Write for Schedule 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
New Hope, Penna. 


PRISCILLA BEACH 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Landscape, portrait, still In most attractive en- 
life. All mediums taught. vironment. All recreational 
Resident and non-resident facilities. June through 
students. August. 


Write for catalogue te White Horse Beach, Mass. 


ALICIA and ERNEST FIENE 


TIT 
acaveny 


i 


FINE ARTS 


elt ees 
by Corl Werntz 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Dress Design + Fashion 

{/ \ilustration + Interior 

Decoration « Cartooning 

Art Essentials « Commercial Art 

Mlustration * Drawing « Painting. 

Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 

18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: BRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
ljth St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Miller Hill Road 


Before June I1st—65 West 56th Street, 
New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 


PAINT AND ENJOY A 


VACATION, TOO 
RUTLEDGE BATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
in historic Rockport, Mass. Stimulating, colorful sur- 
roundings. Whether experienced or beginner, you'll receive 
sympathetic’ instruction from Mr. Bate, noted painter 
and teacher. For FREE illustrated folder, write: Rutledge 
Bate, Pratt Institute, Ryerson St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Veterans Welcome. 


Resume on Summer 


Art Schools 


For ART STUDENTS who can’t decide 
whether to stay in the city and be re- 
pressed or go on vacation and have 
guilt feelings, the perfect solution is 
now in sight. At a summer art school, 
a profitable summer spent studying un- 
der the leading artists and art teachers 
in the country can also be a pleasant 
vacation in beautiful surroundings and 
an informal congenial atmosphere. The 
bright little folders that tell the DicEsT 
staff that spring is here and summer 
not too far off have already begun to 
arrive. As far as the schools are con- 
cerned, summer means business as 
usual only more so, east, west, north 
and south. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art in the 
Detroit area, for instance, is offering 
courses in all phases of applied and 
fine arts, conducted by Wallace Mitch- 
ell, Paul Frazier, Ernst Scheyer and 
others. The Academy aims not “to be- 
come an art school in the ordinary 
sense. It is intended to become pri- 
marily a community of working art- 
ists.” All instructors at Cranbrook are 
therefore working artists. Fees, includ- 
ing room and board, come to about 
$250. Applications should be submitted 
by April 15. 

Also in Michigan, in a lyric setting 
of lakes, dunes and woodland is The 
Summer School of Painting at Sauga- 
tuck. Besides the courses in painting, 
the school offers unusual facilities in 
all the graphic arts and crafts, Instruc- 
tion is by working artists and students 
may enroll at any time. 


Further west the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center school offers a well 
rounded summer program with an op- 
portunity to gain college credits through 
Colorado College. The school is obvi- 
ously ideally situated for landscape 
painting, which is an important fea- 
ture of its program. This summer it 
is also featuring a series of lectures 
on English art by William Johnstone. 
(June 27-August 19.) 

The art schools are becoming as thick 
as the orange groves in sunny Cali- 
fornia. This summer at the University 
of Southern California, Saul Baizer- 
man, sculptor, John McAndrew and 
Marian R. Mueller will supplement the 
regular fine arts faculty. (June 20-July 
30; August 1-27.) 

Mills College at Oakland announces 
that Yasuo Kuniyoshi will be guest in- 
structor in oils and watercolors for the 
summer session. F. Carlton Ball, Dr. 
Alfred Neumeyer and William A. Gaw 
will round out the faculty. (July 5- 
August 13.) 

The elaborate Banff School of Fine 
Arts will once more welcome students 
to its exquisite campuses in the Can- 
adian Rockies. Courses are offered in 
all phases of fine and applied arts at 
Banff and a special course in painting 
only will also be given at Jasper. The 
school has facilities for hiking, boat- 
ing, swimming, riding and trips to all 
parts of the Rockies, but they also 
claim that students get some work 
done, (June 27-July 9, short course, 
painting only; July 20-August 26, Jas- 
per; July 12-August 20.)—P. L. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 4—August 27 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


Skowhegan School of 


2 
Painting and Sculpture= 
HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
and Visiting Artists, including: 

KARL KNATHS GEORGE GROSZ 
ARTHUR OSVER WILLIAM ZORACH 
JACK LEVINE 
G.I. Bill Approval Opens June 27 
Request Catalog D. 


=} SKOWHEGAN, MAINES" 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT e MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 
FIFTEENTH SEASON—Opening July 5th, 1949 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 


BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 
For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Harrison, New York 

grees. 2-4 yr. programs for high school AR [ 
and jr. college graduates. Majors in 

Commercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual 
attention. Academic courses included. Dermitories. Catalog. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
— OF wee ARTS AND LETTERS 


D. Olivier, Director of Admissions 
— Ts, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


BEGINNERS 
SaAenN. VERMONT 
All year ‘round Approved G.|. Bill of Rights 


Write: coy Connaway, Dorset, Vt., or 
ilch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22 


GET A DEGREE IN 


Courses leading to B.S.; A.A.A. de- 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 13th - SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 
ART 


ABBOTT  scioo1 


Summer session begins June 27. 6 and 
8 week courses: Landscape, oil, water 
colors, commercial art. Sketching trips 
to Chesapeake Bay beaches. Fall term 
begins Sept. 15. Advertising, illustra- 
i tion, interior design, fine arts. Credits 
transferable. G.I. a proved. Catalog. 
Anne F. Abbott, cg Box R, 
2013 Eye St., N.W., Washington6, D.C. 


25th year 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Symph. Orch. 
Jury & AuGustT @ For CataLoc D Write 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAQUA NEW YORK 
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BISTTRAM 


SCHOOL OF FINE ART 


Summer Season 


TAOS 


New Mexico 


May 23 to August I8 
Field and Studio 








Fall Term at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sept. 26 to May 18, 1950 






Approved for Veterans 


636So. Ardmore, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


ALBERT PELS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Hotel Beacon, 75th St. and Broadway 
Beginners and Advanced 
TR. 7-2500 Janet G. Brown, Director TR. 3-4283 


WATER COLOR INSTRUCTION 


JOHN CHETCUTI 
at ROCKPORT, MASS. 


For information write: 
Titherstone, Warwick East, Bermuda 


ra’ PAINTING crours 


Once per week © 312 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life ¢ Still Life « Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 


FORT WAYNE ART SCHOOL 


Competent instruction in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silk Screen, 


Commercial Art, eramics, Illustration. 


Special guest lectures and art exhibits. 


Send for FREE CATALOG 
Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


RAMER iV vit 
CLASSES IN CREATIVE PAINTING 
SKETCH CLASSES BEGINNERS 
LIFE - FASHION ADVANCED 
PUBLICIZED STUDENT EXHIBITIONS 
DAY - EVE- WEEKEND SUMMER SESSION 


213 4th Ave. (bet. 17-18 Sts.) Orchard 4-7329 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


with 


WALT KILLAM 


for catalog write to 
Noank, Conn. 


RINGELING *“nr" 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 18. Write for catalog 
& folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” Address: Geo. 
A. Kaiser, Jr., 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


April 1, 1949 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


A psychologist has coined the 
phrase “General Semantics” to ex- 
press an idea of the all-around char- 
acter of a fact and its perception by 
the whole consciousness rather than 
in words, holding that we do not live 
and think in words and that we 
have been slaves to an Aristotleian 
concept of verbal definition. This is 
somewhat in contrast to regular Se- 
mantics with its preoccupation with 
exact expression by means of lan- 
guage. We believe, however, that the 
discoverer of General Semantics 
holds something applicable to the 
sweeping mania called ‘modern art.” 
The average art writer, trained to 
the printed page, believes what he 
reads, sees what others say is there 
to be seen, and then begins to elabo- 
rate artistic fallacies and sophistries, 
wherein all meaning is sunk in a 
welter of pompous words. This passes 
for art criticism, and is avidly sought 
by painters who depend on publicity. 
Having begun by ignoring General 
Semantics, these scribes end by the 
rank violation of regular Semantics, 
inventing a nomenclature that dis- 
cards and defies the dictionary. The 
Italian Renaissance was only possible 
because there were no art critics at 
that time. Impressionism brought 
them out like a plague of locusts, 
and Modernism has let them strip 
bare the once lush field of visual art. 


Simka Simkhovitch 


Simka Simkhovitch, beloved for his 
paintings of children and family life 
died at the Milford Hospital on Feb- 
ruary 25, at the age of 55. Death came 
very suddenly, while he was making 
plans for his first show in many years, 
and before he had seen the inside of 
a new house he had just bought. 


Simkhovitch was born in Petrograd, 
Russia, where he studied at the Royal 
Academy. In 1918 he was given first 
prize by the Soviet Government for 
Russian Revolution. In 1924 he came to 
America, and started winning prizes 
here, among them the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s Harris bronze medal; two U.S. 
Gov’t. mural competitions and a Worces- 
ter Museum purchase prize. 


Surviving are his widow, Elsa Fornell 
Simkhovitch, and three daughters, 
Sonya, Naomé and Elzira, his familiar 
and best models, who are living at 263 
North Street, Milford, Conn. 


Los Angeles Events 
[Continued from page 6] 


Los Angeles County Museum through 
April 10, where an exhibition of 100 
drawings and prints by 20th century 
artists of several countries is on view 
this month. Annita Delano, long a fac- 
ulty member at UCLA, staged her best 
show of large watercolors of the 
Southwestern Desert in the university’s 
gallery. An exhibit that offered more 
art than most painting shows, was of 
photographs of typical forms in 11 
countries photographed magnificently 
by George Hoyningen-Huene, noted 
fashion photographer. Art Center staged 
the show. 








































UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Art Courses offered in the 
Eight Week Term 
June 27 to August 19 


Design, Art Survey—Don Anderson 
Watercolor—Helen Wann Annen 
Sculpture—George Adams Dietrich 

Stage Design, Grad Seminar— 
Fred Logan 
Painting—Roland Stebbins 
Painting, Life Drawing—Dean Meeker 
Graphics—Alfred Sessler 
Metalcraft—Arthur Vierthaler 
Ceramics, Art in Elementary School— 
Della Wilson 
Watercolor, Drawing—Santos Zingale 

























Courses for undergraduates. Special 
emphasis on advanced work for ex- 
perienced teachers and for graduate 
students in art and art education. 


Ben Shahn, painter, and Victor 
D’Amico, Museum of Modern Art, 
will be guest lecturers for one week 
“each during the summer session. 


For information, address: 


Director of Summer Session, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 


STUDY ART THIS SUMMER ON 


BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 
ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 
OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


cA a a 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


¥ 905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


(Formerly assistant in Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
Cape Cod School of Art, founded 1900) 


G.I. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 












ART BARN SCHOOL 
in the heart 
of the mountains 


fine and commercial art 
summer term June 6—July 16th 


SALT LAKE CITY 





STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Life Drawing, Costume & 
Millinery Design. 10 years placement of gradu- 
ates. Summer Term: June 13. Fall Term: Sept. 6. 
Write for Catalog. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 
229 ~East 6th Street, Cincinnati 








2, Ohio 





OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


WEST PARK AT MADISON 


CATALOG | PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1949 


O'HARA 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Portrait and Landscape 


WASHINGTON, D. C April 1-May 15 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL... . . July and August 


Write: Mrs. Eliet O'Hara, 2025 0 St., Washington, D. C. 





vy, HOLLYWOOD 
24 ART CENTER School 


1905 N. Highland Ave., Calif. 
HE-4067 Henry Lovins, Director 
Outdoor Sketching in DAY & EVENING CLASSES 


SCENIC ae ee HILLS COST. DES., FASH. ILLUS. 
Su jon: . 
Pee Sabet ren oe 
Dormitory for Women 
Approved fer Veterans CARTOONING & ANIMATION 
Enroll Now DRAWING & PAINTING 
Semester opens August 29, 1949 
Address Registrar 
UMBERTO 
Catalog A on Request 
157 EAST 56 srt STREET Ss Cc MH Oo oO L 
0 ely 
E. GLOUCESTER, ane. 
After July lst oO F A R T 
JULY - AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
APPROVED UNDER G. IL. BILL OF RIGHTS 
é ' 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
IN MAINE BY THE SEA 
Annual Outdoor Painting Class 
JUNE 27 fifgy SEPT. 3 
KENNEBUNKPORT 
Write: Roger Deering, Box 123, Ocean Ave., Kennebunkport, Me. 
Walker Art School 
FINE ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS 
MAC LE SUEUR, Director 
1710 Lyndale S. @ Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree io Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising , Fashion [lustration. 
Crafts. 


live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information, address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Paint this Summer on Cape Cod 


Jerry 


SCHOOL OF ART 

JUNE 27th TO SEPTEMBER 3rd 
Approved Under G.1. Bill Write for Circular to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North Truro, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
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Corcoran Biennial 
[Continued from page 9] 


of American art, whatever its thought 
complexion, and there is sincerity in 
all camps, although one feels in the 
present aggregate that such realistic 
painters as Andrew Wyeth, Walter 
Stuempfig and Carl Gaertner know bet- 
ter where they are going than some 
of their more experimental colleagues. 

The prize award pictures, hung with 
the exception of two honorable men- 
tions, in a single gallery, do little to 
pull the show together from a_ focal 
viewpoint. Sample, Jamieson and Ratt- 
ner, joined on the jury of award by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens and Henri Mar- 
ceau, gave the $2,000 first W. A. Clark 
prize and Corcoran Gold Medal to Eric 
Isenburger for Romantic Figure, a 
seated, draped girl in a pattern en- 
vironment that draws design impact 
from Indian rugs and Mexican serapes. 

The second Clark prize, $1,500, went 
to Fred Conway’s Witchery, a divert- 
ing semi-abstraction built of and around 
jugglers with parts adroitly amalga- 
mated in color and design to create 
pattern atmosphere rather than literal 
representation of the subject matter. 

Third prize, $1,000, was awarded to 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s Flood, a turgid 
composition of heaving, wreck-strewn 
gray water and foreground rocks 
against an equally gray, but pink-splat- 
tered sky with city suggestion. Here 
the impact of subject matter appears 
stronger than the paint quality. 

Fourth on the prize list, with a $500 
honorable mention, is Century Plant 
by Everett Spruce, a handsome, color- 
design canvas whose vivid, serried back- 
ground is held in place focally by the 
up-jutting of peacock-blue accented 
black plant spears. As in the Conway 
canvas, color pattern is uppermost, and 
here, also, is reflection of a prevailing 
pigmental range in peacock-blue, ver- 
million, black and yellow to be found 
in any number of other compositions 
whether abstract or semi-abstract. 

Second and third mentions, without 
cash value, go to Karl Knaths for his 
color abstraction, Indian Blanket, and 
to Nicolai Cikovsky for Spring Melody 
with colorful girl musicians seated near 
a flower-still-life-topped table in a se- 
verely simple interior. Interest lies in 
color and in an arrangement which, 
with variations, is encountered in a 
sufficient number of canvases, includ- 
ing the fluid figure-in-interior by Josef 
Floch, to bolster a sense of formula. 

Another abstraction, Still-life with 
Hour Glass by Hans Moller was ac- 
corded fourth mention; while fifth goes 
to the young romanticist, Martin Jack- 
son, for Harbor in the Night, an im- 
aginative pink, green, lavender, gray 
and white nocturne of sails, wharf 
buildings, moon and a distant shining 
city. 

Traces of charm and nostalgia may 
be found in this art conglomerate from 
Hobson Pittman’s delicate The Yellow 
Chair to Wallace Bassford’s Holiday 
Oddments. But, holding the other end 
of tke line, you discover canvases of 
emotional shock through manipulation 
of color and pattern. 

Among realists whose work is being 
vitalized by a generous infusion of the 
abstract are Ernest Fiene (The Wreck, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA.— BEGINS JUNE 13 


Professional instruction in painting and 
sculpture. Posing out-of-doors, animal 
sculpture, lithography, landscape classes. 
Sports. Distinguished faculty. Credit 
towards B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. For in- 
formation write Curator, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
aS AVERY MEMORIAL 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

PAINTING -GRAPHIC ARTS 

SCULPTURE - DRAWING 

DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 
*. 


- CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST * 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 


GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 


SUMMER ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Box 159 
June 27th — September 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


FINE ART 
ight, COURSES 
MS KE HOOL Study the year *round 

W. PALM BEACH 

FLORIDA 


SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


BUTER 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION - 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 

wae ane Accepted 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BO 


STON 15, MASS. 
MASS. DEP'T. OF EDUCATION 


i SCOTT CARBEE 


29th Your 
FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbresh. individea! 
instrection. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee. Directo 
*126 MASS. AVE. cf BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


STARR ies 


SCHOOL or * © Drawing © Landscape 


© Composition for 
© Illustrators © Painters 
Catalog ‘‘AD’’ Day @ Eve. @ Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THE BS INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 
vertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Term begins June 27, 1949. 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 38 


The Art Digest 
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Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Personal Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
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FASHION ACADMEY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING - BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 


TRATION + STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Foremost 
Fashion Instructor and Style Authority will determine 
your particular aptitude for a career in fashion. Special- 
ized training in limited groups of only six students 
under an expert. Resident Courses request Book 25. 


Home Study Fashion Courses. Request Book 25H. 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


TOT haa a 


25 minutes from Times Square, New York 
Fine and Commercial Arts, Anatomy, Fashion 
illustration, Water Color, Oi! Painting, In- 
terior and Advertising Design, Individual 
Instruction. G.1. Bill. Approved by State 
of New Jersey. 

Register Now for Summer and Fall Classes. 
Professional and Hobby Courses. 
School _ entire modern fireproof building. 


R. Bogut, Director 


65 Cates St. Newark 5, New Jersey 
Arket 3-9187 








CHARLES 


CAGLE 


Summer Painting Classes 
Write to Charles Cagle, Battenkill Road 
ARLINGTON VERMONT 


The Summer Art Colony of the Midwest 
In America's Most Unique Town... 


~~ ooo _— 13 TO JULY 23 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE 
OZARKS 


Address: HATCHET HALL, EUREKA SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 5-8708 


the School jor Ant Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 


Approved for Veterans 
In service and alertness credi 


Distinguished 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. Y. SC 4-9518 





DESIGN AND CRAFTS 
G.I. APPROVED 














LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSE JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. SPRING 
AND FALL IN NEW YORK 


ARTHUR SILZ 


224 E. 12 ST. 
April 1, 1949 


NEW YORK 3 





No: V) and Lamar Dodd (Ashen Gods, 
a gaunt study of dead forest trees). 


Out and out non-objectivism, how- 
ever, crops up only in such composi- 
tions as Duograph, a geometrically or- 
ganized, clear-cut design with montage 
by I. Rice Pereira. 


Opposite uses of symbolism may be 
found in Lee Mullican’s Return from 
the Native, a textile-like pattern sug- 
gesting jungle flora and brown-skinned 
aborigines, and Fred Taubes’ Spring 
Eternal. As Mullican goes to the jungle, 
Taubes looks to the Greeks, and plays 
against a foreground pink-draped, head- 
less goddess topped by flying white 
doves a far downward vista of nature’s 
timeless varieties. 


Since the creative aspect of contem- 
porary composition outweighs heavily 
the literal transcription, the erstwhile 
impressionist urge to paint in the out- 
of-doors seems to have withdrawn once 
more into the studio. In the Biennial 
there are, of course, those who paint 
directly from nature, and others who, 
having gained sketch material from 
actual contact, use it to build a studio 
composition, as does Leon Kroll in Farm 
in the Rocks. Direct impression also 
motivates Zsissly’s Maine landscape, 
and characteristic studies in realism 
by Edward Hopper, Hobart Nichols, 
Gifford Beal, Clarence Carter, Antonio 
P. Martino and John Atherton. 


Whether by accident or intention the 
Biennial has been hung to encourage 
sense of contrasts. Charles Sheeler’s 
rigidly geometric though high-keyed 
Improvisation on a Mill Town hangs 
near Cliff in Shadow by John Heliker, 
a fluid yet structural break-down of 
forms. To be seen almost side by side 
are Playground by Paul Cadmus, a 
super-realistic brick-city scene with 
city-type youngsters and Mine Own 
Country, a bucolic primitive by Grand- 
ma Moses. 


Against these, which take impetus 
from life around them, one might place 
the carefully arranged, well painted 
studio still-lifes, such as those by Henry 
Lee McFee, Stuart Edie, Russell Cowles 
and Alexander Brook. 


The making of a picture begins in a 
man’s emotional fabric and works 
thence to his brush tip with resulting 
kinship between such unlike subjects 
as the Grosz handling of Cape Cod, 
and Death, one of the studies made by 
Franklin Watkins as a preliminary for 
the John MclIlhenny house wall deco- 
rations. 

Make no mistake about it, there is 
a little of everything in the Corcoran’s 
Biennial from work by John Marin and 


' Lionel Feininger, Walt Kuhn, Robert 


Brackman and Jerry Farnsworth, Rob- 
‘ert Philipp, Phil Dike and Millard 
Sheets, Eugene Ludens, William Grop- 
per, Jack Levine, Kurt Seligmann, 
Eugene’ Berman and Henry Koerner, 
Arthur Osver and John Carroll, Jon 
Corbino and Phil Paradise, Raphael 
Soyer, Reginald Marsh and Stephen 
Etnier, plus painter members of the 
jury to worthwhile less generally ap- 
preciated personalities such as Hedda 
Stern, Gabor Peterdi, Richard Haines, 
Cleve Gray and Alexander Russo. 

But to say that all top-ranking artists 
are represented by their “best” would 
be a mis-statement. 















NEW HOPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW HOPE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL 


With a well rounded course of study in 
life and landscape. Both the beginner and 
advanced student is schooled in progressive 
basic foundations. 

The class sessions start June 20 and 
close Sept. 3. For further information 
write to 


R. J. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


408 E. COURT ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE: DOYLESTOWN 4088 


A 


sate 
THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Courses in Lettering and Layout, Illustration, 
Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and Advertising. 
G.l. Approved. Living Accommodations secured, 
Personal instruction and individual progress. 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DEPT. 4D CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


WAIT A MINUTE! 

YOU HAVE A DATE TO PAINT 
AT HUCKLEBERRY THIS SUMMER! 
Beginners and Professionals — All Mediums 
Camp Life Excellent Staff 


Write for leaflet 
HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN 
WORKSHOP - CAMP, INC. 


A non-profit educational institution for the creative arts. 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


VINCENT CAMPANELLA 


to conduct 


Outdoor Painting Group 
begins APRIL 16: Inquire 
REHN GALLERY e Plaza 3-4694 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 







Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 949, Chicago 4, Ill. 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses In Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashien ti- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Iastration.. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Cataleg 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 


former assistant of George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


July - September 3 @ Provincetown, Mass. 


To June 15 write: 
540 S. Berendo Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








THE FORUM SCHOOL OF ART 


announces a portrait class under 
HARMON NEILL 
September 9th 


MAINE 
watercolor 


June 20th 
OGUNQUIT 


life e@ landscape e 





Oil pamting 
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Zee ou Z 
OFT LD 


100 
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See 


a “dream” of 
a new paint! 


New, fascinating, inexpensive 
Flexola, used as it comes from the 
tube, produces the depth of tone, 
body and modeling quality of oil 
—without tedious preparation. 
Add soapy water, Flexola gives 
you the effect of tempera. With 
more moisture it becomes a water 
color. 


Perfected after many years of 
experimentation, this new water- 
soluble paint is a distinctive new 
medium in its own right, as well 
as a short cut to teaching oil 
painting techniques. 


Permanent. Non-toxic. Quick- 
drying. No cracking or flaking. 
Sold in single tubes or sets. 


For free descriptive folder, write 
Dept. AD. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Y 


Makers of CRAYOLA Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 
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It’s a Date 


Don’t let it slip your mind. We'll 
be looking for you. So will a lot of 
your friends. Same place where we 
met you last time—old Salmagundi 
Club—April 23, 1949. That’s a Sat- 
urday night. 


Censorship 


The question of the “funnies,” or 
comics, in books and as pages or strips 
in our newspapers is a big one. Parent 
groups, clubs and municipalities have 
put a taboo on many of the comic 
books and some of the serials in the 
newspapers in various sections of the 
country. 


This crusade against objectionable 
serials has reached such a stage that 
bills have already been introduced in 
some of our State legislatures banning 
them. 

Herein lies a great danger. Some 
would set up structures and compel 
publishers to submit all material first 
to a board for approval—a board of 
censorship, in short. The publications 
must first have their approval and 
print this fact in their books. The pub- 
lishers would be compelled to assure 
local authorities, cities or others that 
this has been duly complied with and 
the funny man’s work is OK, 


Unquestionably there is objection- 
able matter which finds its way into 
print. There is that which should not 
be reproduced and which should not 
reach the eyes of young children or ado- 
lescents. Many parents are distraught 
and worried and are taking steps to 
shut off what they deem is a bad in- 
fluence and menace. They have organ- 
ized in many places and presented a 
united and formidable front; communi- 
ties and cities have already banned a 
number of these publications. Now 
have come bills before legislatures and 
the end is not in sight. 

It is doubtful, however, that this is 
a wise approach or that such bans will 
cure the evil of this undesirable infil- 
tration in our picture serials any more 
than laws have kept vicarious and 
clever artisans from counterfeiting our 
money. There will always be violations 
of our laws. Bans have not put an end 
to murder. 

The great danger of this censorship 
idea, putting these works up to a po- 
litical, or any other kind of smelling 
committee is but the first step to a more 
far-reaehing censorship which can easily 
extend to our press. Among our news- 
papers are those which print some of 


J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 


INROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN 


these banned “funnies,” and there is 
much of murder and rapine and scan- 
dalous family affairs which can hardly 
have an unlifting influence even to 
grown-ups. 

This censorship, which has already 
obtained a foot-hold in certain sections, 
could easily reach out and finally com- 
pel our publishers to submit their edi- 
tions to another smelling bureau. Our 
“progressive” politicians would welcome 
this for it would give untold employ- 
ment to those who vote right, and it 
could wield a powerful influence. What 
is fit to print is not alone a subject 
confined to the comics, or their pub- 
lishers. 


This is not as absurd as it might 
first sound. If censorship can be ap- 
plied here it is a disease which may 
not be isolated. Basically it abridges 
freedom of the press. This is the basis 
of all our freedoms. Destroy this and 
our republican form of government is 
destroyed. This, inevitably, would lead 
us into socialism—or even worse still, 
to a Communist state. 


It hardly seems necessary to burn the 
barn to get rid of a few rats, or to de- 
stroy a whole and very large industry 
to eradicate a few objectionable fea- 
tures. It might be well for the car- 
toonists and the publishers to get to- 
gether and do a bit of house-cleaning 
on their own account, as the movie in- 
dustry felt impelled to do a quarter of 
a century ago when they set up the 
Will Hays Organization. 

This business has grown to such a 
vast one due to the demand of our 
youngsters for the “comics,” in which 
they are joined by a host of adults, 
that the problem is correspondingly 
large. It is unthinkable it should all be 
left to the whims of political censors 
or smelling committees, any more than 
censorship should take over the press 
of our country. The first step has al- 
ready been taken. The press of the 
country should wake up. 


Dealers’ Co-operation 


It is pleasant and encouraging to 
have the splendid co-operation the art 
materials dealers over the country have 
given us. So many letters bespeak the 
regard they have for the League, what 
it has done and is doing. Only one 
dealer could not see his way to join us 
in this step. He may later change his 
mind. 

It is up to us now to do our part. 
We must remember that these dis- 
counts on art materials and frames 
are to those who have our paid-up 
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membership cards and we can hardly expect this should be 
other than a cash transaction. 

One thoughtful member writes: ‘“Boy!—you’ve just saved 
me one and a half times the cost of our dues.” We like that. 
It has been a great many years since we were addressed 
thusly, and we like his idea of telling every artist, as he 
says he is, that belonging to the League is a “money- 
making venture.” 


Another Problem 


One of our Southern members has a problem and be- 
cause it is a bit unusual it may serve a useful purpose to 
review it here. 

A dealer who specializes in reproductions had previously 
handled other work by this artist. They wished more of it 
and asked to have some sent, from which they might select 
a couple to reproduce. Several paintings were immediately 
shipped to them. Two months later they submitted an offer 
which seemed ridiculously low and our member forthwith 
wired them a refusal and asked that the paintings be re- 
turned. This was followed by a letter explaining the reasons 
for the refusal and again instructing them to return the 
pictures. 

Here is the funny part of it, though it failed to amuse 
our member. They wrote at some length that they had al- 
ready proceeded with the reproductions and had sold a con- 
siderable number of the prints. They returned all but two 
of the paintings. 

Whether it is cricket to assume that any price a dealer 
may care to offer for work and then proceed to reproduce it, 
and moreover, sell the prints of it, without first having the 
artist’s agreement, remains to be seen. In the language of 
one of our late popular commentators, we shall see what 
we shall see. 

We are passing this on to our members that they may 
be cautious in submitting work for reproduction. 


We Need a Crystal Ball 


One never knows when he may reprint a letter, particu- 
larly from one who is literally tearing her hair. This special 
one resigned from the League and wrote letters all over the 
country belaboring us; many of these letters were mailed 
back to us, 

It seems we further offended and aggravated this lady 
because we did not mention her name or print her letter 
of resignation. This was some time ago when we upset that 
apple cart in the State Department’s Art Section. But a 
western writer who is also a very able artist sent us the 
editorial this lady’s letter to him inspired. We doubt she 
cared for this any more than our editorials she so widely 
broadcast and for which we neglected to thank her. They 
really helped. 

But this western correspondent asks why we neglected 
to print her name when we wrote our piece, and especially 
why we did not announce in our columns her resignation 
from the League as she requested. We can’t remember the 
answer to this one as it was some time ago. 

Maybe we thought if it got too widely known that she 
had grabbed her playthings and sailed for home, it would 
just about bust up our party and then there would be no 
one left to read this sort of silly stuff we write. 


Kappa Pi Participation 

The Honorary Art Fraternity, Kappa Pi which has Chap- 
ters in various universities and colleges over the country, 
actively participated in American Art Week this year. 

Miss Marie B. Ryan, Editor of the Sketch Book of Kappa 
Pi, announced a prize to the Chapter which sends the best 
written description of how it celebrated American Art Week. 

The League is fortunate to have the support of this no- 
table organization. 


Quoting Gen. Omar Bradley 


We feel that the priceless lines of Gen. Bradley deserve 
the widest possible acclaim and thought, and give them here 
for they evaluate our culture, and culture is the very founda- 
tion of art. He declared: 

“We have too many men of science and too few of God. 
We have grasped the mystery of the atom and neglected the 
sermon on the Mount. Man is stumbling blindly through a 
spiritual darkness while toying with the precarious secrets 
of life. We know more about killing than about living, 
more about war than peace.” 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


April 1, 1949 


*Read our FREE 36-page technical 
booklet on the Formulation of 
Artists’ Colors. Ask your dealer or 
write for your copy. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Guaranteed statement of 
composition on every tube os specified 
by The American Artists Professional League. 


A TIP ON BRUSHES—The finest paints deserve 
the finest brushes. Ask your dealer for SIMMONS-KING 
brushes. Quality like this hasn't been seen for a decade 





CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO I 
Art Institute Apr. 7-24: Annual 
Public School Exhibition. 
ALBANY, N. Y 

Institute of Art To Apr. 17: So- 
ctai Life in the 1880's. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery 7o Apr. 17: Mod- 
ern Wallpaper. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

Atlanta Univ. To May 1: 
Ariists Annual. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 17: 
land Artists Annual. 

Peale Museum 7o Apr. 10: “Siz 
Years of Art Education.” 
Walters Gallery To Apr. 24: Robert 
Gilmor Collection. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery Apr.: Drawings, 
Paintings, Sculpture. 

Margaret Brown Gallery To Apr. 23: 
Hopkins Hensel. 

Copley Society To Apr. 8: 
Nordell, Watercolors. 

Doll & Richards Apr. 11-23: Theresa 
Bernstein, William Meyerowitz. 
Guild of Boston Artists Jo Apr. 16: 
R. H. Ives Gammell. 

Institute of Contemporary Art 70 
Apr. 24: Elie Nadelman. 

Vose Galleries To Apr. 16: Louise 
E. Marianetti. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Apr. 6-27: Buf 
falo Society of Artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jo Apr. 23: McMul- 
lan Collection Oriental Rugs. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Apr.: Scalamandre 
Textiles; To Apr. 24: Vallotton. 
Associated American Artists To Apr. 

23: Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Benedict Gallery Jo Apr. 14: Robert 
L. Speer, Paintings. 

Chicago Galleries Assoc. Apr. 9-30: 
Paintings & Sculptors Show. 
Gallery Studio Apr. 5-30: Paintings 
€ Prints, Group. 

Jewish Education Bldg. Apr.: Todros 
Geller. 

Little Gallery Apr.; 
Natzler. 

Mandel Bros. 70 Apr. 14: Artists 
League of the Midwest. 

Univ. of Chicago To Apr. 1}. 
Schweikher, Eiting, Architects. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Apr.: Ceramic National 
Evrhibiiion. 

Taft Museum Apr. 3-24: 
House Comes Alive.” 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Pomona College To Apr. 15: 
of Ancient Ceramics. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Zo Apr. 10: Le 
Corbusier; To Apr. 24: Matisse. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Apr. 22: Cur- 
rier & Ives Prints. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery Fine Arts To Apr. 24: Ital- 
ian Religious Painting. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Apr. 17: 
Contemporary American Painting. 
Stephen Silagy Galleries Apr.: Mod- 
ern French & American Art. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute To Apr. 10: 
Varnum Poor. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Apr.: Native Arts From 
AU Over the World. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Apr. 10: Michi 
gan Artists Annual. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute To Apr. 24: Birds 
€ Beasts in Art. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Art Museum Apr. 9-30: Painters & 
Sculptors Society Show. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Apr. 3-24: Contempo- 
rary American Prints. 
Nelson Gallery Apr.: 
Since 1933. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Art Assoc. To Apr. 13: 
You Should Know.” 
Associated American Artists Zo Apr. 
13: Eugene Berman. 

County Museum Jo Apr. 17: Tapes- 
tries; Modern Prints, Drawings. 
Cowie Galleries To Apr. 16: Frank 
Tenney Johnson; Apr. 18-May 14: 

William Ritschel. 
Esther’s Alley Gallery Apr.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
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Negro 


Mary- 


Polly 


Gertrude & Otto 


“‘Modern 


Survey 


Henry 


Acquisitions 


“Artists 


Hatfield Galleries Apr.: Modern 
French & American Artists. 
Stendahl Galleries Apr.:. Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Apr.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno To Apr. 15: “Small Paint 
ings by Great Masters.” 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Woodbury College To Apr. 15: An- 
drew Loomis. 

Speed Museum Apr. 2-24: Regional 
Art Annual. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery To Apr. 24: 
wina. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Academy of Arts Apr. 4-25: 
mercial Printing Show. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Art To Apr. 15: Art 
Schools, U. 8. A. 

Walker Art Center Apr.; Cameron 
Booth; Minnesota Centennial. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 17: 
man Prints. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Public Library Apr. 4-23: Paint € 
Clay Club Annual. 

Yale University 7o Apr. 10: 
ings of Modern Masters. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Gallery To Apr. 9: 
Stanley Silverman, Eva Geller. 

Delgado Museum Apr.: Marco Polo 
Exhibition. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Art Club Apr. 4-29: Annual Water- 
color & Sculpture Show. 

Newark Museum 7o Apr. 24: As- 
sociated Artists of New Jersey. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts From Apr. 10: 
Bertha Banning Taylor. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College To Apr. 10: Art of 
the American Indians. 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

Allen Museum 7o Apr. 10: Religious 
Painting in America. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center JTo Apr. 18: Pyramid 
Paintings. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Apr. 7: Edith Jaffy; 
To Apr. 24: M. Gest. 

De Braux Gallery Apr.: Contempo- 
rary French Paintings. 

Contemporary Art Assoc. Apr. 4-27: 
Drawings, Decorative Arts. 
McClees Gallery Apr.: Arrah Lee 
Gaul. 

Museum of Art Apr.: Folk Prints 
of Northern Europe. 

Plastic Club Apr. 6-13: Spring Sub- 
jects. 

Print Club Apr. 8-29: Etching An 
nual, 

Woodmere Gallery To Apr. 17: Car- 
roll Tyson. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute From Apr. 7: 
Paintings, Prints of Pittsburgh. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Apr.; Landscape 
Painting. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 15: 
Kerns. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art Jo Apr. 17: Rhode 
Island Artists Annual. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum Fine Arts To Apr. 24: 
Virginia Artists, 1949. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum Apr. 5-21: 
Fabric Designs. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Gallery Apr. 8-24: 
can Watercolors. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Gallery Apr.; Haitian Paint- 
ings; Old Masters. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Apr.: Wedgewood 
Exhibition. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Pan American Galleries To Apr. 
13: Buckley Mac-Gurrin. 

Witte Museum 7o Apr. 25: Univ. 
of Texas Faculty Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Apr. 23: Angna 
Enters. 

Labaudt Gallery 7o Apr. 22: Helen 
Lundeberg, Lorser Feitelson. 
Legion of Honor From Apr. 8: Nell 
Sinton. 

Museum of Art Apr.: Paul Klee. 
Raymond & Raymond Apr.: Maria 
von Ridelstein. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of Art 7o Apr. 15: 
beth & Sianley Breneiser. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Museum 7o Apr. 17: 
ing Toward Architecture. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum From Apr. 9: Mis- 
souri Annual Show. 


Kara- 


Com- 


Heintzel 


Drau- 


Maude 


Ameri- 


Eliza- 


Paint- 


TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center From Apr. 5: 
Oklahoma Annual. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Apr. 3-22: Eugen Weisz. 
Corcoran Gallery Apr.: Contempo- 
rary American Oils Annual. 
Library of Congress To June 15: 
Centennial of Minnesota Territory. 
National Gallery Apr.: 18th Cen- 
tury French Works of Art. 

Pan American Union Apr.: Mexican 
Children’s Art. 

Phillips Gallery From Apr. 3: John 
Marin. . 
Public Library Apr.: 
Maurer. 

Watkins Gallery To Apr. 13: Por- 
traits by Americans. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Assoc. Jo Apr. 15: 
Decorative Arts Annual. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute To Apr. 15: 
Pepsi-Cola Show. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Jo Apr. 
9: Berta Margoulies. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Apr. 29: 
Hal Zamboni. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) Apr. 5-20: Polish Arts. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Apr. 4- 
16: Fineman & Leaycraft. 
Artists Gallery (61E57).7o Apr. 8: 
Ben Wilson. 

Artists League (77 Fifth) Apr. 3- 
22: Danzig, Jacoby, Phillips. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Apr. 9-23: Hildegarde Col- 
lection; Apr. 11-30: Paul Sample. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Apr. 
16: Holmead, Paintings. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Apr.: Bert Warter. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
To Apr. 9: Goldie Lipson. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) Apr. 1-21: 
Modern French Color Prints. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) Apr.: 
National Print Annual. 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W56) To 
Apr. 15: Edgar Levy. 

Brunovan (383 Madison) Apr.: Co- 
belle. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Apr. 5- 
May 1: Cubism, 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Apr. 
}-May 7: Charles Seliger. 

Louis Carre & Co. (712 Fifth) Apr.: 
Contemporary French Masters. 

Center Gallery (44E53) To Apr. 9: 
Lee Martin. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
To Apr. 21: Anne Williams. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) Apr.: Vasi- 
lief. Kerkam, Hartl, Wacker. 

City College (Convent at 139) Apr. 
5-30: Simon Lissim. 

Columbia University (Amsterdam 
at 116) To Apr. 8: Students Work. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Apr. 
5-22: Daphnis. 

Delius (11E57) Apr. 2-16: J. W. 
Schulein. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Apr. 5- 
23: The Artist Speaks. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Apr. 16: Enrico Donati. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) To 
Apr. 23; Ben Nicholson. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Apr. 5-23: 
Fannie Hillsmith. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Apr. 
4-16: Romain. 

Sth St. Gallery (33W8) Jo Apr. 10: 
Group Show, Oils. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Apr. 9: 
Shrady; Apr. 4-16: Arthur Sudler. 
French & Co. (210E57) Apr. 3-16: 
Mrs. Oliver Jennings. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) 
Ben Lassen. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Apr. 23: Oskar Kokoschka. 
Galerie Vivienne (1040 Park) Apr. 
19-May 8: Roy MacNicol. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Apr.: Group 
Show. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
To Apr. 18: Russell Thompson; 
To Apr. 9: 3 Watercolorists. (565W 
57) Apr.: New 
Collectors. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) Apr. 7-30: 
Marie Laure De Noailles. 

Jane St. Gallery (760 Mad.) To 
Apr. 9: Larry Rivers. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) Apr. 11-May 
14: Modern Primitives. 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) 7o 
Apr. 15: Louise Kayser. 
Katzenbach & Warren (49E53) To 
Apr. 15: Mural Scrolls. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Apr. 4 
30; Herb Olsen. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Jo Apr. 
16: Jean Pougny. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Apr. 
4-26: Koch. 


Leonard 


National 


Apr.: 


Works for New 


Laurel Gallery (LO8E57) Apr. 4-23: 
Jimmy Ernst. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Apr. 23: 
Kahlil Gibran. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Apr. 12: David Hare. 

C. T. Loo (41E57) Apr.: Chinese 
Frescoes, Sung Dynasty. 

Lotos Club (5E66) To Apr. 15: 
Eugene Paul Uliman. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) Jo Apr. 
9: Ward Lockwood. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Apr. 
9: Arthur K. D. Healy. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Apr. 
5: Arnold Friedman. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Apr. 
12: Balthus. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To May 15: European Porcelain. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) Apr.: 

Dong Kingman. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) Apr. 4-23: 
John Whorf. 
Morgan Library (29E36) Apr. 5- 
July 23; “First Quarter Century.” 
Morton Galleries (117E58) Apr.: 
Group Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Apr.: Georges Braque. 

Museum Natural History (Cent. Pk. 
W. at 79) To Apr. 15: Lobel. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) Apr.: Group. 
National Academy (1083 Fifth) 7o 
Apr. 13: Watercolors & Graphics. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Apr.: Le 
Fauconnier. 

Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. ar 
77) To May 8: Three Centuries 
of New York in Watercolor. 
Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) Apr. 4- 
16: Henderson. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Apr.: 
Fine Old Masters. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Apr.: 
American Primitives. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) To Apr. 
9: Louis Kaep 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
16: Maurice Grosman. 
Norheim Gallery (Bklyn.) Apr. 9- 
23: Katrine Hvidt Bie. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Apr. 
9; Irene Tomasic; Apr. 4-16: Quita 
Brodhead. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Apr. 
16: Mark Rothko. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Apr. 
5-23: B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Apr. 
2-28: Prize Awards Show. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) Apr. 4-30: 
Group, Paintings. 

Perls Galleries (33E58) Apr.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings, Pari II. 
Pinacotheca (40E68) To Apr. 21: 
Group Exhibition. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Apr.: 
Portraits, Group. 
Queens College (L.I.) To Apr. 14: 
“The Baroque.” 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Zo Apr. 
16; Sidney Gross. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Apr. 17: Abstract Artists. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Apr. 
3-28: W. C. Herbert Scheffel. 
Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Apr. 4- 
16; Figures by American & French 
Contemporary Painters. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Apr. 8: Watercolors & Sculpture. 
Salpeter Gallery (836W56) Apr. 4- 
23: Harry Crowley. 
Scalamandre Museum 
Apr.: Textiles. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Jo Apr. 
16: Sue Fuller, Peter Busa. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Apr.: Old Masters. 

Scott & Fowles (745 Fifth) To 
Apr. 12; Augustus John. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
Group Exhibition. 
Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Yo Apr. 
9; Rolph Scarlett. 
Serigraph Galleries 
May 7: New Prin‘s. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
(32E57) Apr.: Old Masters. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Apr. 18: Artemesia Drefs. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To Apr. 16: Portraits Show. 
Village House (139W13) To Apr. 
16: Aument; Lockspeiser, Rowan. 
Wakefield Bookshop (702 Mad.) To 
Apr. 9: Richard Taylor. 

Maynard Walker Gallery (117E57) 
Apr. 11-30: Kenneth Callahan. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Apr. 
6: Antonio Frasconi; Apr. 11- May 
4: Sybil Kennedy, Toon Kelder. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To May 
8: Sculpture & Watercolor Annual. 
Wildenstein (19E64) Apr. 7 - May 

14: Degas, Loan Exhibition. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
23; Gina Knee. 


Young Gallery (1LE57) Apr.: 
Modern Paintings. 


The Art Digest 


To Apr. 


(20W55) 


Apr.: 


(38W57) To 
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n | INSTITUTE of COMMERCIAL ART 
4 USES and RECOMMENDS 


oe GRUMBACHER Genuine CASEIN COLOR 


ipr.: 
ipr.: 
Apr. 
Apr. 
. 9 
Apr. é 
wae ALBERT DORNE FRED LUDEKENS 
Apr, , ; President of The Institute of Com- Vice-President of the Insti- 
F mercial Art. One of America’s high- tute of Commercial Art. 
Apr. est paid advertising artists and bril- Versatile, dramatic story and 
7 s liant magazine story illustrator, \ E “ advertising oon famed 
Apr. & ; says, } 7 j F art director, s 
Ss ™~ “GRUMBACHER GENUINE } “GRUM MBACHER GENUINE 
30: a CASEIN COLOR is excellent for de- CASEIN COLOR remains 
f tail and fine lines even wet-in-wet.”’ water-soluble on the palette 
Mod- 3 ‘ for days.”’ 
‘e1: | 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
ipr.: STEVAN DOHANOS 


: Best known for his authentic and 
14: t exciting western story and sea story 
v? ‘ illustrations for Saturday Evening 
‘ Post and other magazines, says, 
Apr. ““GRUMBACHER GENUINE 
CASEIN COLOR is what I have been 


Famous Saturday Evening Post 
cover artist, graphic artist and mu- 
rdlist, says, 

**GRUMBACHER GENUINE 
CASEIN COLOR works easily on all 


rside looking for. They work equally well absorbent surfaces,—paper, board, 
tists. as an aquaréile. a gouache, or for ; 7 wood or canvas.”’ 
Apr. underpainting in oils.”’ oa 
r. 4- \ Zi 
ench 
‘ord eee eee ~_ Asda - AUSTIN BRIGGS 
Ac. ad Illustrator of the glamour girl on E o € th ‘ 
the covers of leading magazines pee Si a can eee eee 
V55) and whose spectacular illustrations aa, aan anes it commercia 
srmbotns Ameren Youth ay ie “eet eae 
sig: CAREIS COLOR érice qnsiotiy on CAST RUMMPAC HER GENUINE 
Apr.: ) finish a sultan in + sitting if value or brilliance from wet todry."’ 
aiden | —. 
ro ior 
Apr.: 
Apr. Institute of Commercial Grumbacher Genuine Casein 
To Art —Box 13, Westport, Conn. Colors are highest grade 
Ine. offers to younger artists brilliant pigments in an 
) To " exclusive formula of a 
and art talented beginners, 
nr sak db casein emulsion. The 
Apr. a@ basic course prepare 7 ‘ 
cn vor Y colors dry matt, thin with 
.) To ' , _ 
sill the famous artists on its ieee Bares water and may be used on 
“Apr faculty; and Special Ad- RT ti | any absorbent surface. 
Apr. = a 
a: vanced Courses conducted [MAU GRUMBAC Aa Made in 30 colors, in 
May es iia i ‘ ; , rT rT a 
ual, ° 
Mae by the individual artists. 470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 1 x 4" studio size tubes 
Apr. SEND FOR PARTICULARS COLORS ARTISTS’ MATERIAL UR Oe a) SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
pid & 
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from darkest africa... 


. , ‘ OME si —_ 
V i r i d i ci n . . . is the transparent, bright green, hydrous oxide of chromium. The 


opaque anhydrous oxide of chromium is duller and more opaque than Viridian, and 
is also widely used as a pigment under the name of “Oxide of Chromium”. 


Originally introduced by Panetier, a color maker in Paris in 1838, Viridian was later 
improved by Guignet in 1859, and is even today often referred to as ‘“Guignet’s Green”. 
Winsor & Newton's Viridian is prepared by the reduction of Potassium Bichromate by 
Boric Acid and this Potassium Bichromate is obtained from Chromite, a Chrome Iron Ore 
mined in Rhodesia. 


Viridian furnishes an immense number of beautiful hues when mixed with other pigments, 
and owing to its extreme transparency is an excellent glazing color. Further, it has no 


action on other pigments, and is absolutely permanent. 
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